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PREFATORY NOTE 

Thf following letters sent home by Mr. 
R. J. McHugh, the accredited repre¬ 
sentative of the Daily Telegraph , have 
not been revised by the author. 
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SIEGE OF LADYSMITH 

CHAPTER I 

SMBS IN TIIE CAMI’ 

November 4, 1899. 

Before this letter can reach England the situa¬ 
tion will have changed, for better or worse, and 
the fears and anticipations which rack the 
occupants of this threatened town will have 
been ended. Since the unfortunate battle of 
Monday last, when our forces were obliged to 
retire with a loss of about 1400 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, the gravest appre¬ 
hensions have occupied our minds. The Boers 
press us closely on all sides, and there is a feel¬ 
ing of want of confidence that is inducing 
every one to make preparations for the worst. 
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The Siege of Ladysmith 

On nearly every hill round the town, and it is 
dominated from all quarters, the Honrs have 
mounted guns. Most of these are held guns, 
but they have, as people at home have long 
since learned, at least two 95-pounder Creusols, 
with a range of 10,000 yards. The one which 
shelled us during Monday’s battle—and every 
day since—threw its projectiles more than five 
miles, and with astonishing accuracy. The 
Boer field guns are stated in one of General 
White’s own despatches to be superior to ours 
in range and power, and I believe they arc 
more numerous. In point of numbers the Hour 
army probably doubles our own ; at all events, 
in Monday’s fight it had a front of ten miles, 
and the men were as thick as bees on every 
mile of it. With all these disadvantages—-a 
weak position, inferior numbers and armament, 
and the care of the wounded—the situation is 
naturally regarded as somewhat critical, Indeed, 
our chief reliance now is placed in the men of 
the Naval Brigade and the powerful 4.7 quick- 
firing guns with their lyddite shells, which 
arrived so providentially on Monday. 
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Our unhappy position has arisen from one 
cause alone, so far as wc are enabled to judge 
—the extraordinary supineness which allowed 
the vilal days of Saturday and Sunday to pass 
without action. On Saturday morning there 
was only a comparatively small force of Boers 
near Ladysmith, Joubcrt with his main body 
being eighteen or twenty miles away, at Wasch- 
bank, on the Dundee road. Yet no move was 
made by our troops to smash up the enemy 
before the arrival of his reinforcements. Sun¬ 
day, when the Boers might have been attacked 
with success, was also allowed to pass, and 
then on Monday, when Joubert and Meyer 
had joined hands and chosen their position, 
wc moved 'out to attack their combined 
forces. 

I need not recapitulate the results of the 
battle. What most closely concerns us here 
in Ladysmith is that it. rendered our posi¬ 
tion precarious, and has caused us to be shut 
up in a town that is exceedingly difficult 
to defend, Gradually the Boer army drew 
around us. On the and our communications 
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The Siege of Ladysmith 

were cut, and to-day we had to hog for per¬ 
mission to send away the women and children. 
Truly a nice position for a British army of 
twelve or fourteen thousand men ! It is not 
the soldiers’ fault. The blame for what has 
arisen must be apportioned in higher quarters. 
Fortunately we have ample supplies of food 
and ammunition, and can hold out, 1 believe, 
until relief comes, but our situation is none 
the less both serious and shameful. livery 
day we are bombarded by the enemy’s long- 
range guns, and we only make the most feeble 
of replies. The usual practice scorns to he for 
the Naval guns, under Captain the Hon. U. 
Lambton, to fire a shot or two at " Long Tom,” 
as we have named the big gun on Fepworth 
Hill, and then, as soon as that redoubtable 
weapon wakes up, to cease firing, and let him 
pound away at the defenceless town. When 
“Tom” ceases another shot or two is fired, 
then he begins again, and so the game goes 
on. 

The Boer gunners are displaying wonder¬ 
ful accuracy in shooting. They seem able to 
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plant their shells exactly where they want them, 
and, as the town is swarming with spies, they 
have ample information as to the best spots 
at which to aim. Nor are they lacking in 
enterprise themselves. A couple of clays ago 
we were exchanging wounded with the Boers, 
and 1 am informed on excellent authority that 
Mather, the Free Slate gunner in charge of 
“ Long Tom,” actually came into Ladysmith 
as the driver of one of the ambulances, and 
spied out how the land lay. A renegade 
Englishman serving in the Boer army was also 
recognized as one of the ambulance drivers, 
and information of the fact was conveyed to 
the headquarters’ staff. These two made good 
use of their time, and there was a big change 
In the shooting yesterday. Hitherto it was 
a comparatively harmless recreation to climb 
Convent Hill and watch “ Long Tom's” prac- 
lice. His shooting was so accurate as he laid 
on the Naval Battery that we could usually 
tell, within a few yards, where the shell would 
fall, So a group of us used to get; on 
the hill and watch till we saw a big puff of 
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smoke from the redoubt on Pcpwortli Kill, 
and then leisurely hide under the corner of 
the rocks and stones. A quarter of a minuLe 
or so afterwards would come the shriek of the 
shell and the roar of the explosion, and a 
shower of splinters would fly harmlessly over¬ 
head. 

But yesterday there was a change. It is 
said that Mather, when in town on Thursday, 
was told by one of the Boer spies that a great 
many officers and war correspondents lunched 
in the Royal Hotel every day between one 
and two o’clock. Sure enough yesterday, 
about a quarter-past one o’clock, Long Tom 
opened fire without the usual provocation from 
the Naval Brigade. His shells, instead of 
bursting on Convent Hill or near the battery, 
began to drop into the town. I had noticed 
the practice beginning, and, instead of going 
to lunch, had got on the hotel balcony to watch. 
The second shell dropped about one hundred 
yards away, throwing up a perfect volcano of 
sand and cUbris. The next burst a little 
further off, but the third exploded near the 
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Dutch Church, just across the road, I was 
getting a bit uneasy by this time, and watched 
anxiously for the next puff of smoke, barely 
visible on the top of the hill, five good miles 
off. Soon enough it came, and I stood waiting 
for the crack of the explosion and the shriek 
of the shell. One followed the other instan¬ 
taneously, but the shriek, instead of passing as 
before, grew louder and louder, until it fdled 
the whole air, and seemed screaming in my 
very ear, and then “boom”—the shell exploded, 
as I thought, beneath the balcony, 

A vast volume of dust, pieces of brickwork, 
and splinters of broken glass filled the air, and 
for several moments I stood uncertain whether 
I was hurt or not Dashing to the edge of 
the balcony I looked down and saw, only 
distant the breadth of the carriage way leading 
to the hotel yard, a scene of fearful destruction. 
The shell had not hit the hotel itself, but one 
of the little adjoining bungalows used as sleep¬ 
ing rooms by some of the guests. The chamber 
it entered was that occupied by Mr, Pearse, 
the correspondent of the Daily News, and it 
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had simply torn it to ribbons. Not an article' 
in it escaped injury. The windows and doors 
were blown away, the roof lilted up, and the 
gable levelled to the very earth. Opposite 
the scene of the explosion, and only eight feet 
away, was a window of the hotel dining-room. 
This was blown in, and an avalanche oi dust, 
bricks, and shell splinters dew into the apart¬ 
ment. Major Dccble, No. 12 Field Hospital, 
who was sitting with his back to the window, 
was blown from bis chair halfway across the 
room, and another officer of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps at his side was also knocked 
down. The tables were swept clear of every¬ 
thing upon them, and the room filled with 
smoke and dust. Miraculous to state, beyond 
a few trifling scratches, nobody ill the crowded 
room was hurt, and Major Dccble, who was 
exposed to the full force of the explosion at 
the window, was absolutely uninjured. How 
it happened that there was not a frightful loss 
of lile it is impossible to explain. Mr. Pearses 
furniture and kit were destroyed, as well as 
those of a gentleman occupying the adjoining 
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room. Fortunately, Mr. Pcarsc was lunching 
in another part of the hotel at the time, but 
at the moment the shell fell he had actually 
risen to his feet to return to his own apart¬ 
ment. 

After this shot Long Tom rested for a 
while, but about three o’clock he opened 
again, and until dark shells were bursting all 
over the town, doing considerable damage to 
buildings (most of which luve been deserted 
by the owners), but effecting no other injury. 
Two shells fell close to the hospital, and one 
--which, providentially, did not explode— 
actually dropped among the tents, and rolled 
into a marquee between two wounded men. 
Another burst near the Convent, where wounded 
officers are lying. To add to our discomfort 
the guns on Ilulwan began sending in a cross¬ 
lire of shrapnel, and the pattering of the bullets 
on the galvanized iron roof and dusty roads 
made a disagreeable addition to the roars of 
Long Tom. There was no safe place, and 
everybody was ducking and dodging for shelter. 

I can say with perfect confidence that there 
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was no one in Ladysmith sorry when darkness 
put an end. to the bombardment. The; most 
inexplicable part of the whole thing was the 
half-hearted way in which our own guns replied 
to the enemy’s fire. 
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CHAPTER II 

LIFE UNDER BOMBARDMENT 

November 9, 1899, 

Since writing my last letter we have ex¬ 
perienced the worst that the Boer guns can 
do to us. The exciting experiences of the 
past few days have shown that, while the 
bombardment is not altogether to be despised, 
it is not (juite so bad as had been anticipated. 
For over a week shells have every day been 
thrown into the town and batteries, sometimes 
several hundreds in a day, but, so far, the list 
of killed and wounded from shell fire in Lady¬ 
smith itself could be counted on less than the 
fingers of one hand, Lieutenant Eger ton, 
R.N., and a civilian and two Kaffirs comprise 
the total number killed up to elate, and the 
few wounded have only sustained compara¬ 
tively minor injuries. Nor has the damage 
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The Siege of Ladysmith 

to properly been great. Two or three, shops 
and houses have been partially wrecked, and 
that is all. When one considers the great 
number of projectiles, including common shell, 
ring shell, and shrapnel, which have been fired 
into the town since October 30, and compares 
it with the casualties, the proportion of effective 
hits is infinitesimal. 

The narrow escapes, however, have been 
very numerous. Shells have fallen among 
and near groups of people without injuring 
anybody. One of the narrowest misses ex¬ 
perienced by any group was that of General 
Sir George White and his Staff, Two or 
three mornings ago they were sitting on their 
horses, discussing the situation, when a mo- 
pound shell from « Long Tom " came shriek¬ 
ing over the top of a kopje, whizzed within 
a couple of ieet of the General’s horse, and 
buried itself in the earth. Fortunately, k was 
one of the few from the big gun that did not 
explode, and the Staff escaped without any¬ 
thing- worse than a start. The General him¬ 
self, apparently, did not experience even that, 
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for lie continued the sentence he was speaking 
at the moment without a syllable’s hesitation 
or the slightest alteration of tone. 

Yesterday the Staff had another unpleasant 
attention shown them. Before five o’clock in 
the morning “Long Tom” landed two shells 
right in the headquarters camp, and both burst 
without doing any damage. There is some¬ 
thing more than chance in the manner in which 
the enemy’s guns have shelled the headquarters 
camp and the site of the ordnance stores and 
magazines. We have any number of spies 
among us, men in the pay of the Boers, while, 
at the same time, they occupy positions in 
connection with our commissariat supply, or 
transport services, that enable them to glean 
information and furnish it to the enemy. It 
1 ms been found nearly impossible to check 
this state of things. So many drivers and 
conductors are required with a knowledge of 
the Dutch and Kaffir languages, in order to 
deal with the native labourers, that it is almost 
impossible to avoid employing men with Boer 
sympathies, and they take advantage of their 
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situations to supply information, even if I hey 
do not deliberately seek employment for that 
object. At all events, the lire of the Moors 
has been directed in a way that indicates the 
most complete and accurate intelligence of our 
movements. 

Ladysmith is a town which does not easily 
lend itself to defence. It consists, practically, 
of one long street of galvanized iron roofed 
houses, lying at the western edge of a Hat 
and nearly circular plain about three or four 
miles wide. A ridge of stony kopjes, rising 
immediately behind the houses, shelters it 
on the west, and on the east, a couple of 
hundred yards away, is the nearly dry bed 
of the Klip River, On the south a long, 
elevated ridge runs nearly east and west 
about a mile away, and a similar, but smaller 
one, lies closer to the north. Due east arc 
the considerable heights of Bulwan and Lom¬ 
bard’s Kop, and five miles northward is 
Pcpworth Hill—a big haystack-shaped moun¬ 
tain about a thousand feet high, from the 
top of which the notorious “ Long Tom'* 
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pounds away so industriously every day. 
The low ridges north and south of the town, 
and the stony kopjes behind it, are held by 
our troops, but every other point in sight is 
in the hands of the Boers. Guns have been 
placed on Bulwan, Lombard’s Kop, and the 
various other hills that dominate the town. 
The nearest of the enemy’s artillery is that 
on Bulwan, and is distant about three and a 
half miles. A somewhat singular fact in con¬ 
nection with this hill is that according to our 
intelligence department it was absolutely im¬ 
possible to get guns up to the top of it. 
For some days we had an, infantry regiment 
posted there, but as the place, was thought 
impracticable for artillery, and was well beyond 
rifle-range from the town, the infantry were, 
withdrawn on the evening of October 30. 
Next morning the Boers were in possession 
of it, and had two held guns with them, and 
a day later they were shelling us from it with 
a 40-pounder siege gun. So much for the 
accuracy of the information of our Intelligence 
Department! 
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Fortunately for us the Naval Buttery on 
Convent Mill and Signal Hill, as the kopjes 
behind the town arc named, can range on 
every Boer gun in sight, and the pluck and 
skill of the sailors under Captain Lambton 
have kept the enemy's fire within tolerable 
limits. Had it not been for the providential 
arrival of the Naval Brigade*, with their 
long 12-poundcrs and powerful 4.7 quick- 
firers, it is doubtful if we could have made 
any effective reply to the Boors with our 
field artillery, which, of course, has not the 
range of the Boer heavy guns. During the 
first day or two of the bombardment wo had 
a sharp lesson of the part that smokeless 
powder plays in modern warfare. The Boor 
guns, with the exception of Long Toni and 
the 40-pounder on Bulwan, all use smokeless 
powder, and the utmost difficulty was found 
in locating their positions. Where the guns 
were concealed by trees, or were firing over 
rocky ground that had no loose earth, it took 
some time to discover them, and projectiles 
were falling in our position from guns that 
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we could not see. It was only by carefully 
watching for the flash of the powder, or the 
puff of dust blown up by the discharge, that 
they were discovered. 

It is plainly evident that, in a big general 
engagement, where very many guns would be 
in action in different positions, it would be 
quite possible for whole batteries to be firing 
on either side without tlicir whereabouts being 
discovered or their being subjected to a return 
fire. Balloons, which enable observers to look 
almost straight down on the scene of battle, 
appear to be the only means by which well- 
concealed guns or troops can be discovered. 
Our balloons here, worked by a balloon section 
of the Royal Engineers under the command 
of Captain Heath, have rendered us invaluable 
service in this respect. They have located the 
enemy’s gun positions, and again and again 
detected movements of the Boer forces which 
would have been uncliscoverable by other 
means, thus enabling the General to take steps 
in good time to counteract them, The Boers 
themselves arc quite aware of the almost 

c 
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omniscopic powers of the balloonist. One of 
them said to one of our medical staff who 
went out to attend the wounded after Monday's 
battle, “ If ever we get hold of the man in the 
balloon we’ll make mincemeat of him. I Ie is 
the one who does us most harm. We could 
not move; we couldn’t creep from one stone 
to another, but he saw us and pointed us out, 
and we’ll pay him for it if we lay hands 
on him.” 

Since our communications by railway and 
telegraph with the outside world were cut off 
on November 2, I have sent a number of 
native runners with despatches, in the hope 
that they would get through the Boor lines. 
These despatches contained brief accounts of 
our daily doings, and were intended to be 
cabled to England. I do not know whether 
any of the runners got through to Culcnso or 
Estcourt, but I am, unfortunately, well aware 
that some of them did not, They returned 
crestfallen, with a statement that the Boers 
had captured them, taken the “writing,” and 
sent them back again to Ladysmith. How 
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much of this to believe: one never knows. 
The Kaffir is very untrustworthy, and is an 
exceedingly capable liar. In most cases, what 
has probably happened is that the nigger, after 
gelling a couple of miles or so on the road, 
had an attack of “ funk.” His first action then 
would be to scratch a hole in the ground, into 
which he would thrust the despatches and bury 
them. Then lie would wait a while, so as to 
give semblance to his story of having gone 
eight or ten miles before capture, and back he 
would come with a plausible story to the irate 
and disappointed correspondent, I know one 
little syndicate which has had live runners in 
succession return with a tale of failure, and 
the unhappy correspondents have given up in 
despair the attempt to get their despatches 
through. I have not been quite so unfor¬ 
tunate. Some of my boys have returned, but 
others, like the raven sent out by Noah, 
have not. 

At best, however, only the most meagre 
details of our beleaguerment can have reached 
home; and although this letter cannot possibly 
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arrive in England until a month or two 

after the happening of the events, il narrates 
the story of our little trials and alarms 

during the siege of Ladysmith, and may not 
be without interest to our friends at home. 
On the Thursday when we were cut off there 
was a smart skirmish, in which were engaged 
the 5th Dragoons, some infantry, and the 

Imperial Light Horse—a capital fighting regi¬ 
ment, composed of refugees from Johantiesburg, 
each with a particular and personal score 
against the Boers that he is deadly anxious 
to wipe out. It was fought south of the town, 
beyond the ridge already mentioned, which we 
have named Cmsar’s Camp, partly because the 
native name is unpronounceable and unspelL 
able in English, and partly because Cresar's 
Camp is about the most inappropriate title that 
could be chosen. In this action the Boers 
were driven back with heavy loss, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, the Light Horse possessed more 
valour than military knowledge, and they lost 
two officers—Captain Knapp and Lieutenant 
Brabant—as well as four men killed and fourteen 
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men wounded. Colonel Brocklehurst (R. KG.) 
was in command of the whole force, which 
effectively accomplished its purpose. 

The following day there was a sharp bom¬ 
bardment and some outpost fighting. Many 
shells were thrown into the town by Long Tom, 
three of which fell in the market square where 
tire hospitals had been erected. The guns on 
Bulwati also shelled us with shrapnel, but very 
luckily the gunners apparently did not know 
how to set the time-fuses properly, and the 
shrapnel, instead of bursting fifty or sixty 
feet above us, exploded at eight hundred or a 
thousand feoR-Bulwan is a high hill, and the 
trajectory necessary to reach the town would 
carry the shell still higher—with the result 
that the bullets had little or no penetra¬ 
tion when they reached the ground. They 
were not able even to pierce the thin galva¬ 
nized iron roofs, and they spattered harmlessly 
in the dusty roadways. All the same, it was 
exceedingly disconcerting to have a shower of 
shrapnel falling in the streets, and, accordingly, 
as soon as any one caught sight of the white 
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puff of smoke away high up in the sky (hat 
indicated the burst of a shrapnel, a warning 
shout was raised, and the open spaces defin'd 
like magic. Everybody clashed for the nearest 
doorway or projecting cave, and made himself 
as small as possible till the iron rain had 
ceased pattering on the roofs. The bullets 
themselves might not do a fatal injury, but 
the base or head of the shell, weighing a 
couple of pounds or so of solid steel, would 
give an ugly crack after falling a thousand 
feet, and no one felt inclined to take any rash 
chances. 

Between four and six o’clock the firing was 
especially brisk, and the remaining townspeople 
became thoroughly alarmed. After dark, when 
the bombardment ceased, a meeting of the 
municipal body was held, and the Mayor was 
directed to request Sir George While to 
address a communication to General jouberl; 
suggesting that the sick, wounded, and non- 
combatants should be allowed to go to Pieter¬ 
maritzburg. As the public at home already 
know, that request was made to joubert and 
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met with a refusal. Thu Tloer commander 
would only allow those indicated to go to a 
camp outside die town. A meeting of the 
townspeople was held at the Town llall, and 
Joubcrt’s terms were unanimously rejected, 
the people singing “ God Save the Queen” 
with tremendous fervour and enthusiasm. 
Sunday and Monday were spent in transferring 
the siek and wounded and the hospitals to a 
camp on the plain about three miles from 
Ladysmith, and thither went also a good many 
of the townspeople and almost all the coloured 
people and Indian coolies* To the credit of 
the people of Ladysmith a very considerable 
number preferred the dangers and privations 
of the siege to the comparative safety of the 
hospital camp at Intombi Spruit. The utmost 
indignation was expressed by not a few people 
that the request should have been made at 
all by the General. It was held that the proper 
communication to be addressed to Joubcrt was 
a notice telling him where the hospitals were, 
and that if his gunners shelled that part of the 
town he himself would be made to answer for 
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it when the British Army entered Pretoria, 
But: all our communications with the Boer 
General have been conducted with painful 
politeness and an absolutely tender interpre¬ 
tation of the rules of war. It would be such 
a pity to hurt the man’s susceptible feelings ! 

Those of the non-combatants who remained 
set themselves with great energy to build or 
dig bomb-proof shelters. The steep, clayey 
banks of the Klip River were the favourite silt; 
chosen for these structures, and on Monday, 
when I rode down the river bed, there were 
scores of men—black and white—digging away 
and making temporary homes for their wives 
and children, Amongst those who resolved 
to bear the risks of the siege, rather than practi¬ 
cally yield themselves as prisoners of war to 
General Joubert, were the correspondents of 
the English newspapers. It was a touching 
sight to see this devoted band, most of whom 
had probably never handled a pick or shovel 
in their lives before, toiling away, smeared 
with red clay and soaked with perspiration in 
their efforts to dig a hole where they would 
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lx; in comparative safely from the Boer shells. 
We usually worked in groups of two or three, 
and our working hours were not very long. 
Of course, besides the construction of the forts 
we had to see to their victualling. I noticed 
that the competition for the place of caterer 
was much keener than for any position which 
involved flu; use; of the pick or shovel. It 
was not easy, however, to procure stores. All 
the shops had dosed, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, and. food-stuffs were at exorbitant prices; 
but most people managed to lay in a good 
stock of provisions. 

Some, of the excavations are cpiite scientific, 
and nearly all are of different kinds. In some 
cast's the makers have simply sunk well-like 
shafts in their back gardens, others have driven 
tunnels into the river bank, while others, again, 
have appropriated dry culverts and arches, 
closing the end which opens towards the fire. 
What these latter people will do when the rain 
comes down in torrents, as it frequently does 
during thunderstorms, I do not know; but they 
certainly will be far from comfortable, The 
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Imperial Light Horse, which contains many 
experienced miners and mine managers from 
Johannesburg, has made an extensive work 
on the most approved mining principles for 
the protection of their ammunition. Adits 
and cross-galleries, and drives, and all sorts 
of underground work have been executed, 
until the place is a perfect specimen of a gold 
mine without the gold. 

By Monday night most of the shelter-work 
had been completed, and the sick and wounded 
transferred to the new camp, i regret to say 
that the preparations for the sufferers were not 
in as forward a stale for their reception as 
could have been wished, but the hurry of the 
removal necessarily caused some confusion. 
The site of the camp is on a flat plain three 
and a half miles from Ladysmith, and all the 
occupants of it, sick, wounded, and non-com¬ 
batants, are virtually prisoners of war. People 
who go out from Ladysmith are not allowed 
to return, and the Boers have the whole situa¬ 
tion at their mercy. I dare say, if we are 
relieved, that General Joubert will not make any 
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attempt to burden himself with our wounded. 
Indeed, he has been <|uite ready to return 
them to us in many cast's, and he has also 
sent in to us several hundreds of prisoners 
taken at Dundee, as well as coolies and Kaffirs, 
to help to eat up our provisions. This latter 
is a barbarous piece of work, and scents little 
above the practice of medkeval commanders, 
who used to drive the country people into 
beleaguered towns in order that hunger and 
privation might more rapidly induce surrender. 
If such be the Boer General’s intention in 
crowding coolies and Kaffirs in upon us, he 
has made a miscalculation, as we are quite 
able, not only to hold Ladysmith, but to feed 
our population until the arrival of succour. 

'Che aspect of the town—-now that every 
one, except those who do not object to bom¬ 
bardment, is under shelter*—is miserable in 
the extreme, livery place of business is shut. 
The banks closed early and suddenly last 
week, after handing over their money to the 
military: a proceeding that left some of us 
very short of cash. On the night that the 
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Standard Bank closed, I heard of the matter 
just as the manager was packing up to go 
south. I had credit to a considerable amount 
in the bank, and, along with several other 
London correspondents, I hurried to the bank, 
only to find it in possession of an exceedingly 
wooden major of the Army Pay Department, 
who had not an idea outside the most rigid 
interpretation of the Army Regulations, and 
who certainly had no money for war corre¬ 
spondents. Not a few of us have been living 
mostly on credit since, but, as nearly every¬ 
body here is now doing the same, our condition 
is not so conspicuous as might be imagined. 
.The military authorities also “ commandeered ” 
all horses in town on Monday. I had four, 
but as the regulations only allowed me to own 
two, I was obliged, like the rest of the corre¬ 
spondents, to sell my surplus animals to the 
remount department. Cattle and stores in 
town were taken over, and since then the 
Commissariat Department has been feeding 
the inhabitants who are in need of supplies. 

This necessary work has greatly increased 
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the already onerous duties devolving upon 
Colonel E. W. I). Ward, D.A.G., but those 
wlio have the good fortune to possess that 
distinguished officer's acquaintance, or who 
know the admirable talent for organization lie 
displayed in connection with the Military 
Tournament at Islington, will not require to 
be told that the troublesome and somewhat: 
thankless task is being discharged with the 
utmost efficiency and the least possible friction. 
Colonel Ward is assisted by Licut.-Colonel 
Stone-man, D.A.A.G., whose office and quarters 
are in one of the most exposed positions in 
the whole town. Half a hundred shells have 
fallen within a radius of a hundred yards—- 
one actually demolishing the front windows of 
the store in which the office is placed—but 
Colonel Stoneman calmly goes on issuing 
orders for rations and forage, and checks his 
accounts as unconcernedly as if he were in 
Pall Mall. 

It must be added, however, that he does 
not possess a monopoly of coolness under 
fire, The nonchalance with which officers 
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and men alike go about their duties is worthy 
of the best traditions of British soldiers. 
Even when hit there is no weakening. Boor 
Sergeant McDonald, of the Liverpool, who 
was hit in seven places with splinters the 
other day when he incautiously stepped out¬ 
side a sangar to watch the effect of a shell, 
merely said, as his comrades lifted him back 
into shelter, dying, “Wasn't it a pily I went 
out to see it?” The sailors arc particularly 
scornful of the Boer fire. They occupy a most 
exposed position, and are shelled from the front 
and both flanks, With the exception of Lieu¬ 
tenant Egerton killed, and one man wounded, 
they have preserved a wonderful immunity. 
A couple of days ago I was on Gun Hill, when 
a shell from “ Long Tom" exploded and threw 
a number of pieces of stone into the battery. 
A bronzed and brawny bluejacket, with his 
straw hat jammed clown on the back of his 
head, stood up brushing liis sleeve where a frag¬ 
ment had hit it, and set his comrades in a roar 
with the remark, “ Blowecl if them ful-headed 
Dutchmen ain’t begun a-throwing stones at us,” 
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II is curious how the shelling affects dif¬ 
ferent temperaments. Some people, at the 
sound of the first gun in the morning, in¬ 
stantly start for the shelters by the river, and 
join what we have termed the “ sand-martin 
brigade; ” others continue their avocations 
as usual, while yet others seem to have no 
desire in the world but to watch where the 
shells will fall. I know a very worthy Scots¬ 
man who lives in a house straight in a line 
between the Naval Battery and the enemy's 
guns on the top of Bulwan, Every day pro¬ 
jectiles burst in the garden, one actually in 
the house itself, but the gallant Scot goes his 
way unheeding. When a shell explodes un¬ 
usually near, and the fragments go their way 
with the infernal whirr that one who hears it 
can never forget, our friend simply looks up 
with the remark, “ Ay, ay i Lord, man, that 
wuz a hummin’-bird damned weel hatched! ” 
There arc not many who possess the Scotch¬ 
man’s sangfroid, but most of us are not quite 
so "jumpy" as we were at the beginning of 
the bombardment. 



CHAPTER III 

SHELLING BY NIGIIT—A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

November II, lh'99. 

A stranger coming into this beleaguered town 
about daybreak, if that operation were possible, 
would imagine that the scanty population were 
about to set out for the day on a picnic. All 
along the one street that, with a few straggling 
cross streets, comprises Ladysmith, he would 
meet individuals and groups and family parties, 
each laden with baskets, kettles, armfuls of 
fuel, and other signs that usually betoken a day 
up river or in the country. Their demeanour 
is solemn and anxious, and everybody makes 
the utmost haste. Uneasy glances are east 
skywards and towards the neighbouring bill- 
tops, but their apprehensions are not for the 
weather. The terror is lest the Boer shells 
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should begin to full before safety has been 
reached under the river bank, and they watch 
with eager eyes for the white puff of smoke 
from Pepworth Hill, or Bulwan, which tells 
that Long Tom or Puffing Pally has been dis¬ 
charged. 

It is a bit curious how quickly wc begin 
to give particular names to the guns that 
are bombarding us. ltarly in our beleaguer* 
ment we named the gun on Pepworth Hill 
Long Tom, and, later on, when his brother 
began to bellow from Bulwan, Colonel Frank 
Rhodes promptly named him Puffing Billy, 
and the title stuck. The sailors have pet 
names for their long 4.7 guns. One of them 
was mounted and in action several days before 
the other, and in recognition of its longer 
services it is dubbed Weary Willy, while its 
comrade, which is sunk in a gun-pit, and there¬ 
fore less conspicuous, is called Tiny Tim, 
Both arc magnificent weapons, and have ren¬ 
dered us splendid service. It has been ascer¬ 
tained from deserters, of whom a few—chiefly 
from the so-called Irish Brigade—have come 
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into Ladysmith, that during' the past few days 
the Boers have had difficulty in keeping their 
siege guns supplied with ammunition. The 
French and German gunners who are said to 
work them are brave enough, but the negroes 
employed to carry the shells and cartridges up 
the steep hills have had several of their number 
killed while at work, and they can only be got 
to face the music under threat of instant death 
on refusal. The Boer is not particularly tender 
towards the native races, and treats them with 
rather less consideration than cattle: they 
are more easily replaced. 

Occurrences within the past week at our 
hospital camp on the plain prove this. That 
camp is supposed to be neutral ground, but 
any one who enters it must remain there, 
and is, as I have said before, virtually a 
prisoner of war. Quite a large number of 
negro servants are employed in the camp, and 
if they, or any white non-combatant, cross the 
boundary they are instantly fired upon by the 
Boers. The whites are probably careful not to 
trespass; at any rate, I have not heard of any 
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of them having been shot, but three coloured 
boys were shot dead by Boer sentinels, and 
two of these boys had been despatched to the 
river for water. The other unfortunate had 
wandered out only a few yards when he was 
killed. Among the inmates of the camp was 
a soldier who has lost his reason. On Thurs¬ 
day last he escaped and ran out of the camp. 
He was instantly shot at by the Boers, and two 
attendants who followed him were similarly 
fired upon and had to return. A polite message, 
I believe, has since been sent to Joubert beg¬ 
ging him to send us back our lunatic, if that 
unhappy individual has not already been killed; 
but I have not heard what was the result. 
This is the situation in which our non-com¬ 
batants, sick, and wounded have been de¬ 
liberately placed. It is doubtful whether they 
would have been worse off here in town with 
us. At any rate, the hospitals would not have 
been worried every day with demands from 
the Boers for medical comforts for their own 
wounded—demands which, in the circum¬ 
stances, cannot well be refused, though 
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compliance with them necessarily reduces 
the stock available for our own constantly 
increasing number of sufferers. For although 
the enemy's shell-fire in any one day so far 
has not caused many casualties, the outposts 
are almost always exchanging shots, and the 
list of killed and wounded steadily grows. 

The siege is being prosecuted by the Boers 
in a peculiar fashion. I believe they arc very 
much surprised that we have not surrendered 
long since. Indeed, a prisoner captured by 
the Manchester Regiment asked why Lady¬ 
smith did not capitulate. “ We have shelled 
you,” said he, “ we hold all the hills com¬ 
manding the town, and you cannot get out, 
therefore you should surrender.” It took the 
Manchester lads but a short time to convince 
the Boer that if those were all the advantages 
his friends possessed, the capitulation of Lady¬ 
smith was still a long way ahead. As a general 
rule, we have one day’s hard shelling wiLh 
fairly stiff attacks on our outposts, and then the 
next day will be a comparative holiday, perhaps 
not a dozen shells being thrown into the town. 
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Those quiet days enable the troops to get some 
rest, ancl also induce the townspeople to return 
temporarily to their homes. When the guns 
are silent one might fancy the country almost 
deserted. There is no sound of industry to be 
heard, and the wide plain and the barren hills 
are silent and without a sign of life upon them. 
But the Boer enemy is thick behind every 
ridge and kopje, and frequently when things 
have looked quietest Long Tom has suddenly 
opened fire and pounded us viciously for a 
couple of hours. 

On Thursday last we experienced the worst 
day since the beginning of the siege. About 
twenty minutes to five o’clock, just when it 
was clear enough to see, the gun on Pcpworth 
Hill opened fire by throwing two shells plump 
into headquarters' camp. General White and 
his Staff were dressing for breakfast at the 
moment, but fortunately none of them were hurt. 
From that time until nearly one o’clock every 
gun with which the Boers could reach the 
town or our troops holding positions outside, 
shelled vigorously. On the north-west, near the 
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railway leading through Van Rccnen’s Pass to 
Harrismith, a determined attack was made on 
a position held by the Rifle Brigade and the 
1 st Battalion Leicester Regiment. The Boers 
were first discovered coming across a low 
hill, or nek, between Hyde’s and Nicholson’s 
Farms. This was about six o’clock, and at the 
moment a complete circle of fire enveloped 
Ladysmith. From five different positions, 
holding, as estimated, twenty-five guns, the 
enemy fired on the town and batteries, and the 
crackle of rifles was going on all round except 
at the one little point in the circle where our 
hospitals are situated at Intombi Spruit. As 
soon as the Rifle Brigade, the Leiccsters, and 
the 5th Dragoons, which had come up for out¬ 
post duty, sighted the enemy at Hyde’s, they 
opened fire, and the Boers rode at a gallop for 
a railway cutting. Fortunately, this cutting 
was open to a battery of our guns posted near 
the Old Camp, and a few rounds of shrapnel 
drove them out again and behind the shelter of 
Surprise Hill with many an empty saddle. 
From the edge of this eminence they replied 
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vigorously with rifles. The exchange of fire 
went on until middiy, when it gradually 
slackened off and ceased. Our losses at this 
point were Lieutenant Lethbridge (seriously) 
and five men of the Rifle Brigade and two 
men of the Leiceslers wounded. 

During this action the Livcrpools became 
engaged with Boers who had stolen round the 
western shoulder of Pcpworth Hill and got down 
near some farm buildings. They were quickly 
driven back, but the Livcrpools lost a sergeant 
killed and two men wounded. Away on the 
south the Manchester Battalion had come in 
contact with the enemy about ten o’clock in 
the green bush near the foot of Caesar’s Camp. 
A picket under Lieutenant Fisher was first 
engaged, and held its ground until reinforced. 
Before his supports came up Mr. Fisher 
noticed a body of about sixty Boers coming up 
a spruit on his right, headed by a man carrying 
a large red flag. The Boers were evidently 
unaware that our troops were so far forward, 
and advanced without the careful use of cover 
that distinguishes them. When discovered 
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they were only 500 yards away, and the first 
warning they got was when the Manchester 
picket planted a volley well among them. 
They turned tail and ran for shelter, but 
several more well-placed volleys followed them, 
and they left twenty-one dead and wounded 
men behind before they got into shelter. 
Lieutenant Fisher was wounded in the shoulder 
about eleven o’clock, but with heroic courage 
and determination he stuck to his post, and did 
not report himself wounded until a quarter-past 
seven in the evening. Besides Mr, Fisher, 
thirteen other men were wounded and two 
killed. 

The Devonshire Regiment was also engaged 
on the ridge north of Ladysmith, This 
battalion occupied a position that exposed 
them to shell-fire both from Lombard’s Kop 
and Buhvan, and they were nearly constantly 
in touch with the enemy. They were but 
lightly occupied on Thursday, as the principal 
Boer attacks were on the north-west and south, 
but they lost a man killed and two wounded 
by shells.' Our total loss in this day’s fight 
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was five killed and twenty-five wounded. It 
was, unhappily, a considerable “ butcher’s bill,” 
but the day taught the Boers a sharp lesson, 
and it has given our troops an immense feeling 
of confidence in their ability to repulse any 
attempt to carry Ladysmith by assault. That 
eventuality, although discussed occasionally, 
seems to me a very remote contingency. One, 
of course, never knows what may happen, but 
an army that does not carry bayonets has but 
a poor chance of driving brave and determined 
troops armed with that weapon out of a posi¬ 
tion. Time will disclose the final result, but 
I venture to think the Boers will never be 
able to rush Ladysmith.' 

During the infantry fighting the enemy’s 
artillery shelled the town and the naval battery 
on Convent and Gun Hills with great persist¬ 
ence. Projectiles fell all round the batteries 
and in the streets for hours, but except for the 
oxen and mules killed, and two or three houses 
wrecked, there was absolutely no further injury. 
The most astonishing immunity was enjoyed 
by the convent* This building, which was used 
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until Friday as an officers’ hospital, is right in 
the lines of fire of the guns on both Pepworth 
Hill and Bulwan. I have seen dozens of shells 
burst on all sides of it, but nothing, until 
Thursday, bigger than a splinter has touched 
it. On that day a shell burst in a passage 
leading to the kitchen, doing a good deal of 
damage. When the wounded were taken out 
of town those in the convent remained behind, 
and it was only after the heavy fire, and the 
many miraculous escapes of Thursday, that the 
building was vacated, The Sisters remained 
nursing the inmates to the last, and only left to 
accompany their patients to Intombi Spruit. 
Since then the building has been hit several 
times, and is now badly wrecked. 

Of the personal escapes in Thursday's 
bombardment there were scores, and some 
were marvellously close ones. Mr, Nevinson, 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, and Mr. 
Melton Prior, the well-known war artist, were 
crossing the Klip River by a drift near the 
camp when a shrapnel shell burst above them. 
Both were quite drenched with the spray 
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thrown up by the shell, and Mr. Nevinson’s 
hat was blown off his head; yet neither they 
nor their horses sustained a scratch. 

Somewhat earlier I had ridden out at the 
opposite end of the town, along with Colonel 
Rhodes. We were just turning off the road to 
come round by the Naval Battery, when a shell 
from Long Tom burst harmlessly within a 
dozen yards. In the camp of the Imperial 
Light 1 Iorsc a man was lying under a waggon 
when a shell struck the ground a couple of 
feet from him, sank deep into the sand, and 
burst under the very spot he was lying upon 
without doing anything more than roll him a 
short distance, lie was a very frightened 
nigger, though, for some hours afterwards. 
An English doctor who happened to find him¬ 
self in Ladysmith, and, like a good many 
others, failed to get away in time, sought 
shelter in one of the river-bank caves, A , 
shell burst in front of the entrance, and a 
splinter struck one of the inmates of the 
shelter. The medical gentleman thought he 
would be safer elsewhere, forgetting that two 
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shells rarely fall on the same spot, anil he 
hurried to another hole. Just as he was crawl¬ 
ing in another shell came over the top of the 
bank. The wind of its passage knocked over 
a man who was standing there, and he fell 
plump upon the doctor, who fled in despair 
from the spot as soon as he could regain his 
feet 

There were many similar escapes, to narrate 
which would be mere repetition. They only 
go to prove the truth of what is known to 
most soldiers—that shell-fire, while very try¬ 
ing to the nerves, is infinitely less dangerous 
than rifle-fire. There have been some extra¬ 
ordinary instances of the comparative liarmlcss- 
ness of a bombardment. At the siege of Metz, 
on October 7, no fewer than 1022 shells were 
thrown into the castle and park of Schloss 
Ladonchamps, which was occupied by French 
troops, with the result that only ten men were 
killed and wounded. The Boers have thrown 
more than a thousand shells into Ladysmith, 
with an even smaller result. 

One very interesting event on Thursday I 
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must not fail to put on record, A little after 
twelve o’clock, when the Boer attack was 
beginning to slacken, the order was given to 
fire a Royal salute in honour of the Prince of 
Wales’s birthday. To the Navy was given 
the honour of firing the salute, and, for pro¬ 
bably the first time on record, it was fired with 
shotted guns. The balloon signalled that a 
Boer camp was visible behind Pepworth Hill, 
and, just to give the enemy a taste of their 
own tactics, the long-range naval guns trained 
on the Boer camp and pitched twenty-one 
lyddite shells in and around the tents. We 
do not know what the effects were, but one 
result was that the Boers kept quiet for the 
remainder of the evening. The troops cheered 
after the salute, and sang “ God Bless the 
Prince of Wales,” and in the evening every 
man. had a tot of rum. Late on Wednesday 
evening 145 civilians from Dundee were sent 
into Ladysmith by General Joubert. These 
followed over 200 coolies sent in the previous 
day, and I have elsewhere expressed the 
prevalent opinion in camp as to why the Boer 
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General tries to provide us with so many 
mouths to feed. 

So far we have had very little news from 
the outside world. Several native runners 
have come through the Boer lines, but they 
have brought but little information. Some 
days ago Lieutenant Cooper, of the 5th 
Lancers, managed to elude the Boer sentries. 
He rode to within twelve miles of Ladysmith, 
and walked the remainder of the way. Lieu¬ 
tenant Cooper’s exploit is all the more plucky 
because he was a stranger to the country, and 
had to find his way through an unfamiliar 
district held by a hostile army. It is just one 
of those feats which, like the endurance of 
Lieutenant Fisher, show that the British Army 
contains as good material as ever it did, and 
that there is no lack of the highest quality 
of courage, endurance, and intelligence. One 
item of news which has brought much rejoicing 
is that of the relief of Kimberley and Mafeking. 
We earnestly hope that it may prove well 
founded. 
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November r3, 1S99. 

This morning there was a renewal of the 
bombardment. Saturday and yesterday passed 
without any incident, and scarcely a gun was 
fired. The most remarkable item of intelli¬ 
gence was that the Boers arc now using our 
hospitals at Intombi Spruit for their own 
wounded. It is a very Boerish proceeding and 
quite in keeping with the enemy’s methods. 
I also have heard that they asked for and 
obtained a supply of chlorodyne. Their use 
of the white Hag, too, is extensive and peculiar. 
It is quite a common thing for the Boers, when 
they get into a light corner, to hoist a flag of 
truce, and under cover of it get out of their 
difficulty and into shelter. A few days ago 
Captain Lambton, of the Naval Brigade, was 
surprised and delighted, after a few well-placed 
shells from his naval guns, to see a white flag 
hoisted over “ Long Tom,” We ceased firing 
at once, and waited the advent of a Boer 
messenger with the offer of surrender. To the 
gallant officer’s intense astonishment no such 
messenger came, but in a couple of hours 
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“Long Tom’’opened fire as briskly as ever. 
It has since been learned that some of the 
gun’s crew were killed and wounded, and the 
remaining gunners hoisted the white Hag in 
order that the casualties might be removed 
and the necessary repairs effected in the gun 
itself. I believe that Captain Lambton wrote 
a letter claiming “ Long Tom,” as having sur¬ 
rendered to him according to all the rules of 
war. But as that “Tom” has been shelling 
us all the morning, I am afraid he has not. yet 
been delivered up to the Naval Brigade. 

The military situation here is very puzzling'. 
According to fairly trustworthy accounts the 
Boers'have, at least, 25,000 men round Lady¬ 
smith, yet they make no effort to push home 
an attack or to carry our position by assault. 
Those here who are best acquainted with Boer 
characteristics say that when the artillery has 
failed to induce us to surrender, the enemy will 
not attempt to come to closer quarters, They 
have a wholesome fear of Tommy Atkins’s 
bayonets, and have no desire whatever to make 
a personal acquaintance with them. A deserter 
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named O’Neill, from the Boers, says that men 
are deserting very rapidly and returning to 
their homes. Of the Irish Brigade (which, I 
believe, contains fewer Irish than of any other 
nationality, and only got its name because 
Blake, its commander, is an Irish-American) 
73 alone remain out of 350. The Boers are 
also said to be short of food and medicines. 
I do not think the former statement is true, as 
we can see immense herds of cattle grazing on 
the hills. At all events, if the Boers mean to 
make a serious attempt against us, they have 
only two or three days now in which to under¬ 
take it. The relief column is reported to be 
due to-morrow or Wednesday, and once that 
force comes in touch with our besiegers, and 
we can make a combined attack upon them, 
the Boer chances of success in Natal will be 
gone for ever. It is reported that O’Neill has 
informed our authorities that the Boers intend 
to make a great attack to-morrow or Wednes¬ 
day. A brief space will show if he has spoken 
truly. 
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November 15, 1899. 

Last night, for the first time, we learned that 
the Boers are capable of activity during the 
hours of darkness. It was an unpleasant 
revelation, but it only adds another to the long 
list of controverted predictions which South 
African wiseacres have made with regard to 
our enemy. In nearly every particular all that 
the Uitlanders and their friends have said 
about the Boers has been proved inaccurate. 
The Boers have done almost everything that 
these men, who lived amongst them for years, 
declared they would not and could not do. 
In particular they declared with emphasis that 
the Boer would not make any move whatever 
at night; that between sunset and sunrise he 
was a dormant animal, and those of them that 
we have with us here urged with unresting 
tongue the infallible victory which would follow 
a night attack. As if to prove that this, then- 
last assertion regarding the enemy that waited 
contradiction, was also wrong, the Boers 
bombarded us last night between twelve and 
one o’clock. It was an experience of which, 
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I thinlc, none of us wish for a repetition. At 
present I cannot think of anything more dis¬ 
concerting than to be awakened from a sound 
sleep by the sound of 6-inch shells bursting 
in one’s immediate neighbourhood. 

In accordance with the very regular hours 
that prevail in Ladysmith, most people were in 
bed by nine o’clock. I may mention that, under 
military law, Scotch whisky is not procurable 
after that hour, though I do not, of course, put 
forward the fact as any explanation of our rigid 
adherence to the adage which promises an 
accession of riches, wisdom, and bodily vigour 
in return for the observance of early hours. 
At all events, I was sound asleep when I was 
awakened by an explosion near the bungalow 
which I share with another London journalist. 
In response to his query, I had just professed 
my ignorance of what the sound was, when, 
with unmistakable shriek, a shell came scream¬ 
ing over our house and burst on the opposite 
side of the roadway. There was now no 
mistaking what was happening, and both of 
us jumped out of bed convinced that the 
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long-expected real attack by the Boers had 
begun. While we hurried into our clothes 
several more shells fell in the town. The feel¬ 
ing of uncertainty as to what movement was 
afoot, the darkness, the noise and sudden glare 
of the crashing shells, and the shouting of the 
people roused from their slumbers and hurrying 
in terror out of their houses, completed as dis¬ 
concerting a scene as could well fall to one’s 
experience. 

When I got out I found a crowd of partly- 
dressed men, dishevelled women, and crying 
children hurrying along towards the shelters 
by the river bank. Fortunately, the number 
of women and children among us is few, as 
most of them are in the refugee camp at 
Intombi Spruit, but the condition of fear 
and misery of those I saw was truly pitiable. 
All the troops in the garrison turned out at the 
double, and stood to their arms waiting for the 
attack. The prevailing light seemed to be 
the grey, cold illumination that accompanies 
the dawn—the hour we most narrowly watch, 
as the Boers are early risers, On looking at 
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my watch I was astonished to find that it was 
only half an hour after midnight, and that the 
light we had mistaken for the dawn was the 
moon shining through a thick pall of cloud 
that covered the sky. After a while the Boer 
guns ceased firing as suddenly as they had 
begun, and no sound of rifle-fire broke the 
stillness. I made a vain effort to learn the 
cause of the bombardment, and shortly after 
one in the morning 1 returned to bed. The 
troops were kept under arms for a couple of 
hours, but the remainder of the night passed 
in quietness. 

This morning broke gloomy and misty, and 
about seven o’clock it began to rain. Through¬ 
out the whole clay it has literally poured, and 
now, at the moment I am writing, when dark¬ 
ness is setting in, it is raining as heavily as ever. 
There has been no renewal of the bombard¬ 
ment, and the cause of the sudden outbreak 
last night is still a mystery. It was, however, 
a preconcerted affair, and not due to any sudden 
alarm at some post. This afternoon I met 
an officer of the Lancers, who was on duty 
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at the time the shelling began, and he told 
me that just before the first gun was fired he 
noticed a rocket sent up from the Boer lines. 
Immediately afterwards the Boers opened fii'C, 
and, so far as he could see, every gun they have 
round Ladysmith took part in the cannonade. 

There is only one explanation for the 
incident that I can offer. All yesterday there 
was persistent gossip in camp about an attack 
which was to be made at midnight. Know¬ 
ing the extraordinary manner in which the 
enemy seems to be aware "of all that takes 
place here, I believe it is quite possible that 
information was conveyed to the Boers, who 
were consequently on the qui vive. In the 
darkness some of them probably mistook an 
enterprising patrol for the advance of our 
infantry, and gave the alarm that brought so 
disagreeable a disturbance to our slumbers. 
We are thankful, however, that no casualties 
resulted. Nor do we feel disposed to quarrel 
with our weather to-day, though it is wet and 
almost as cold as a bad November day at; 
home, because it has wrapped the summits of 
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Bui wan, Lombard’s Kop, and Pep worth Hill 
in impenetrable mist, rendering the Boer 
gunners helpless, and so giving us a much- 
appreciated respite from bombardment. 

Now to say something about the events of 
yesterday. In many respects it was an exciting 
and disappointing day. The usual morning 
bombardment began at half-past five o’clock, 
and continued briskly until eight. Nothing 
of much consequence resulted until just on 
eight o’clock, when a shell struck a house used 
as the Brigade Office for Brigadier-General 
lan Hamilton’s Brigade. The projectile entered 
through the side wall, just at the ground level, 
and burst under the dining-room floor. At 
the moment the table was laid for breakfast, 
and a number of officers, including General 
Hamilton, Colonel F. Rhodes, Lord Ava, 
Captain Valentine (brigade major), Colonel 
Dick-Cunyngham, who is convalescing from 
his wound, and several others, were about to 
enter the room. A portion of the meal was 
actually on the table when the crash came. 
The floor was tom up from one end of the 
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room to the other, the flooring joists, splinters 
of shell, and lumps of masonry being driven 
through the ceiling into the room overhead. 
The dining-table was cut in two and everything 
on it splintered into fragments, the windows 
and doors were blown out, and the whole 
apartment reduced to a smoking ruin. By 
the greatest good fortune the party about to 
breakfast were a minute or two late, the only 
time probably since the siege began, and not 
a single soul in the house was injured. Had 
they been seated at breakfast they could 
not possibly have escaped injury. A similar 
happy result followed later in the day, when 
a shell burst in the smoking-room of the Royal 
Hotel. The projectile came through the roof, 
crossed two bedrooms on the second floor, 
passed downward through a brick wall, and 
burst right in the smoking-room. It was a 
segment shell, which an explosion breaks up 
into hundreds of angular fragments. Scarcely 
a foot on the walls or floor but was struck. 
By a miracle the apartment was empty, and 
no one was hurt. These two incidents add 
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to the already long list of really hairbreadth 
escapes that have occurred so far during the 
siege. 

About eleven o’clock it was reported that 
the long-expected relief column from the south 
was approaching Ladysmith. A column, it 
was said, was going out to meet it, and, t'o 
give an appearance of truth to the rumour, 
the ambulances were inspanned and ready to 
move out. I rode towards headquarters with 
the object of ascertaining what movement was 
afoot, and learned that a much less auspicious 
event than the approach of the relief column 
was accountable for the cannonade that had 
now begun on the western side of the town. 
With the capacity for imparting misleading 
information that distinguishes Sir George 
White’s Intelligence Department, under its 
present chief officer, that bureau led me to 
believe that the object of the column was to 
capture a gun of the enemy that had been put 
up in a very annoying position. I galloped 
out towards the old. camp, and was luckily in 
time to witness what promised to be an 
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interesting and useful fight, but which, later 
on, fizzled out into an almost purposeless 
shelling of a few kopjes beyond Rifleman’s 
Ridge. Incidentally I learned that the real 
objective of the column was not the enemy’s 
guns, but a big convoy of Boer waggons moving 
towards Walker’s Hoek. Unfortunately, it 
moved too late, and an artillery duel, in which 
our guns had the best of it, was the only result. 

General Brocklehurst’s column consisted of 
the 5th Lancers, the 53rd and 67th Batteries 
Rojml Field Artillery, the Border Mounted 
Rifles, and a couple of squadrons of the Im¬ 
perial Light Horse. Passing out towards 
Rifleman’s Ridge, the troops were just in time 
to see the last of the Boer waggons disappear¬ 
ing out of sight and into safety behind the 
kopjes near Pepworth Hill. The Boer gunners 
on the hills commanding the old camp speedily 
opened fire on the advancing troops, and our 
guns on Convent and Gun Hills, and also the 
two field batteries, at once replied. The 
cavalry got into shelter behind King’s Post, a 
big, stony hill occupied by the King’s Royal 
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Rifles, and the guns pelted away merrily for 
some time. On a green ridge about two miles 
from our position a number of Boers had con¬ 
gregated, and they had three field guns with 
them. Major Wing’s battery opened fire on 
them, and, in a few minutes, one of the prettiest 
pieces of shrapnel fire that I could wish to 
see was in progress. Our gunners got the 
proper range and length of fuse in a few 
minutes, and then the whole six guns of the 
battery swept the ridge with a perfect hail 
of shrapnel bullets. 

It was a splendid piece of work. The 
shells were timed to the fraction of a second, 
and, bursting in front and above the Boer 
position, made it absolutely untenable. With 
wonderful pluck the enemy stood it for a, 
while, and endeavoured to make some sort 
of reply, but it was too much, and they 
turned tail and ran for their lives. One of 
their guns was disabled for a bit, but they 
managed to get it away over the crest of the 
hill. As for the Boer riflemen, they hung for 
a while behind the boulders and hummocks, 
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firing uselessly in our direction. One man I 
saw come out from behind a shelter leading a 
horse, with which he tried to screen himself 
from the hail of shrapnel. He hurried towards 
a deserted farmhouse a little way off on the 
Boer right, and got behind it. A minute after¬ 
wards a shell burst over the building and the 
horse bolted out, going dead lame, but the 
man I did not see again. The kopjes were 
now quite deserted, and, after a few minutes’ 
more shelling, our batteries ceased fire. 

There was, at one time, an opportunity for 
doing something more than merely kill a few 
of the enemy with shell fire. When the Boer 
guns were silenced and their riflemen, cowed 
and beaten, were hurrying back out of range, a 
bold charge by our cavalry could easily have 
captured three guns, and, more than that, they 
would have, had the helpless and bayonctless 
Boer infantry at their absolute mercy on the 
couple of miles of flat green plain that lay 
behind the kopjes. But no move was made 
by our mounted men, and the opportunity was 
soon gone. I believe that an order was sent 
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to the two squadrons of the Imperial Light 
Horse to try and capture the disabled gun, 
but the officer commanding sent back word 
that he had not sufficient men, and no attempt 
was made to use the other available cavalry. 
It was a great pity that more energy was not 
shown, as a better chance for a vigorous use 
of the mounted arm can hardly offer itself 
during the war. The little action, somewhat 
purposeless as it appeared when completed, 
was not altogether valueless. It taught the 
Boers another sharp lesson of the fearful 
effects of our shrapnel. They had to turn 
Bester’s Farm into a hospital, and all through 
the evening of the fight and the next day 
ambulance waggons were bringing up the 
wounded. What their actual losses were we 
have no means of ascertaining. 

On the way back to camp our cavalry and 
guns were exposed to a severe, but luckily 
ineffective, fire from the Boer siege guns. 
The range and accuracy of these weapons 
(6-inch Creusots) are a constant source of 
marvel to all in camp. Our road lay over the 
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crest of a ridge known as Range Post Hill 
(but a fresh title is given to these points every 
other day), just where the remnant of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers has pitched its camp. 
This point is, at the very least, a full six miles 
from “Long Tom” on Pepworth Hill. As 
we came over the crest into view I saw, to 
my intense amazement, a shell from that re¬ 
doubtable gun pitch on the summit of the 
ridge and burst not twenty yards from the 
road, A second followed, killing a horse that 
was being led by a Kaffir boy, and the third 
plumped slap into the centre of the roadway 
behind the leading squadron. Troops never 
yet assumed open order quicker than did the 
Imperial Light Plorse when the big shell burst 
on the road. Right and left they scattered 
off the road, and raced at a tearing gallop 
down the broad slope to the shelter of the 
next kopje. Meanwhile, Long Tom was 
busy, and shell after shell came screaming 
over the intervening six miles of hill and 
valley to fall among the flying troopers. Some 
went into the camp of the Irish Fusiliers, and 
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the men sought shelter among the rocks. To 
acid to the confusion the big gun on Bulwan, 
known as “ Puffing Billy,” and the guns on 
Surprise Hill also opened, and the slopes of 
Range Post Hill for a little while made a most 
unpleasant neighbourhood. Fortunately the 
range was the extreme limit of the guns, and 
the shells, dropping almost straight down out 
of the sky, buried themselves • so deeply in 
the earth that there were no splinters, and so 
there was not a single man hit. 

There was a lull after the cavalry dis¬ 
appeared, but the shelling was renewed when 
the artillery came in sight. For once the 
wise axiom that guns must retire at a walk 
was disregarded, and the battery went at 
a smart pace to the right, where the new 
bridge across the Klip River, built and com¬ 
pleted under fire by Mr. Ralfe, the local 
Natal Government Surveyor, afforded it a 
safe route to camp. The net result of the 
clay was practically nothing. If an earlier start 
had been made the Boer convoy, or some of 
it, might have been captured. Had our 
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cavalry been used with promptitude and 
vigour the enemy’s guns were within our grasp, 
and his riflemen could have been made to pay 
dearly for their temerity in coming so close to 
our position. 



CHAPTER IV 

SHELLING TIIE HOSPITAL—HOWITZERS IN ACTION 

November 27, 1899. 

More than a week has elapsed since the date 
of my last letter, and still the long-espectecl 
assault upon Ladysmith has not taken place. 
The Boers continue daily a desultory bom¬ 
bardment, now and then killing or wounding 
some unfortunate individuals, but they do not 
seem quite to like the idea of coming to closer 
quarters with our garrison. From a French 
deserter, who came in on Friday last, we 
learned of the enemy’s boast that the taking 
of Ladysmith is only an hour’s work any day 
they like. I notice that they very carefully 
choose to keep a good long range between 
themselves and our outposts. It is com¬ 
paratively good fun sitting behind a stone 
and taking pot-shots at outposts, or pitching 
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shells from a hilltop four or five miles away 
in the town; but the Boer has no stomach 
for facing bayonets or British troopers’ cold 
steel. 

The poor Frenchman was in a bad 
plight. He came from Madagascar, accord¬ 
ing to his story, and at Dclagoa Bay joined 
a German naval officer and three German 
artillerymen who were coming to join the 
Boers. Having a notion that every French¬ 
man and German must be a gunner, the Boers 
set our friend to assist at one of the siege 
guns, but as he knew rather less of gunnery 
than of Boer ways—of which he knew nothing— 
the Gallic volunteer proved a complete failure. 
He was then given a rifle and a bandolier 
full of cartridges, and was sent to join the 
Boer outpost whose duty it is to oppose the 
Gloucester Regiment. The unhappy French¬ 
man endured the ways of his new friends 
as long as possible, but at length human 
nature—French human nature—could endure 
no more, and, at the risk of being shot by 
both sides, the Frenchman sloped his rifle 
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and marched calmly up to the Gloucester 
outpost and surrendered himself as a deserter. 
His first complaint, delivered with dramatic 
gesture, was that the Boers had no manners, 
and, sac re bleu, they knew nothing of cookery. 
Whether he will be able to appreciate bully- 
beef and half-cooked trek-ox better than Boer 
biltong remains to be seen. At present he is 
testing our delicacies in the local gaol. 

Unfortunately, our visitor brought but little 
news from the outside world, and I do not 
know but that some among us would nearly 
as soon have a resumption of th,e news- 
supply as a cessation of the bombardment. 
It is exceedingly irksome to spend week 
after week without a word of reliable in¬ 
formation, There is no end to the rumours 
in circulation. We have had every possible 
and impossible piece of news put in circula¬ 
tion : from the report of a war with France 
about Abyssinia to the death of General 
Joubert while entertaining a number of Boer 
ladies to tea. According to most circum¬ 
stantial evidence, Sir Redvers Buller captured 
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Bloemfontein a week ago, with a loss to the 
Boers of 7000 men. Another equally sub¬ 
stantial rumour to-day tells us that Sir 
Redvers is still at De Aar Junction. So 
from day to day fantastic imaginings go 
the round of the camp, and are believed in 
or derided just as the hearer happens at the 
moment to be optimistic or the reverse. 

Meanwhile the bombardment proceeds 
steadily every day. One cannot faithfully 
describe it as a very determined attempt to 
reduce the town by shell-fire. The Boer, it 
seems to me, is inclined to use a big gun 
almost as he uses a rifle. He is naturally 
careful of his ammunition, and does not want 
to waste a shot; so he waits, as a rule, until 
he gets a fair target to aim at. It is against 
his principles to take a sporting shot on the 
off chance; and hence it is that, as a general 
rule, we are only shelled with vigour when 
there is something to attract the attention 
of the Boer gunners. Now and then, how¬ 
ever, they pound us with fierce determina¬ 
tion, and the results are occasionally very 
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tragic for some of the inhabitants or garrison. 
One habit which they have indulged for some 
time has been that of shelling the Royal 
Hotel about the hour set apart for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner. No doubt they learned 
from their spies, whose number in Ladysmith 
seems to be legion, that very many officers, 
war correspondents, and others, including 
Colonel Frank Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, 
were in the habit of using the establishment. 
At all events, for the first three weeks of the 
siege, no matter how long the guns had been 
silent, when it came to eight in the morning, 
half-past one in the afternoon, or seven o’clock 
in the evening, half a dozen shells were certain 
to fall round about the hotel. 

At first we thought it was the ordinary 
chances of a siege that brought the shells 
so plentifully about our ears at meal-times, 
and when some people advanced the theory 
that the shooting was deliberate, it was 
laughed at by most of us. The shells con¬ 
tinued to drop, and then one wrecked Mr. 
Fearse’s room. A day or two later the 
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smoking-room was destroyed. A good 
many persons took the hint and changed 
their quarters. In common with most of the 
London correspondents, I continued to reside 
at the hotel. We were often disturbed by 
shells bursting in close proximity and throw¬ 
ing splinters and stones on the roof, but did 
not pay particular heed until Saturday week, 
when a most distressing occurrence took place 
just at dinner-time, by which Dr. Stark, a 
medical gentleman practising in Torquay, 
Devonshire, lost his life, and three others 
were wounded. 

Dr. Stark came out to South Africa with 
the intention of offering his services during 
the campaign, and I believe he did, on several 
occasions, render assistance. He was very 
nervous about shell-fire, however, and usually 
spent most of the day in the shelter-pits along 
the river bank, returning to the hotel at dusk, 
On the evening he met his death he had 
only got back from the river when he was 
hit. A number of us had sat down to dinner 
when a shell from “Long Tom” burst very 
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close to the hotel. A large quantity of d'ebris 
was thrown over the building, and in company 
with Mr. Melton Prior, of the Illustrated Lon¬ 
don Hews, I rose from the table and went 
out to see if any one had been hurt. At 
the hotel door I met Dr. Stark, and stopped 
to speak to him, while Mr. Prior turned back 
to the dining-room. He had barely done so 
when a shell came through the roof of the 
hotel, passed through the walls of two rooms 
and the floor of the drawing-room, and glancing 
off the wall of the vestibule, passed out through 
the door where Dr. Stark and I were stand¬ 
ing. A shower of dust and splinters blinded 
me for the moment, and then I saw Dr, 
Stark and two troopers of the Imperial Light 
Idorse, who were passing the door at the 
moment, lying on the ground. The troopers, 
who were only cut about the head and face, 
were speedily on their feet, but the poor 
doctor remained motionless on the heap of 
earth and stones thrown up by the shell. 
I stooped to lift him, but saw, to my horror, 
that one leg was completely severed at the 
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thio-h, while the other was torn to ribbons 
from the knee downwards, As rapidly as 
possible I applied a rough tourniquet to the 
injured limbs, and had the wounded man 
removed to hospital, but he died on the 
operating-table a few minutes afterwards. 
The injured troopers were taken to hospital 
also, and had their wounds dressed. A negro, 
whose foot was partly blown off, was the only 
other person injured by the shell. I myself, 
fortunately, escaped without a scratch. 

This tragic affair convinced the most scepti¬ 
cal of us that the Royal was a target for the 
Boer guns, and, with hardly an exception, we 
decided to choose quieter quarters. It was too 
late to move that night, but we resolved to 
do so early in the morning. The Boers made 
us change our minds and our quarters long 
before that time. At midnight a terrific bom¬ 
bardment began and continued for an hour, 
despite the Boers’ strong Sabbatarian prin¬ 
ciples. The first shell brought everybody out 
of bed, and the scene which I tried to describe 
in a previous letter was renewed. Shells from 
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every quarter were falling in the town. The 
night was very dark, with heavy clouds over¬ 
head, and in the dreadful noise and confusion 
there seemed to be no place of safety. In 
every street came the deafening explosions and 
the red, gleaming, lightning-like flash of burst¬ 
ing projectiles, with now and then the crash 
of some building as it was struck and came 
tumbling to the ground. It was an hour of 
horror, and we dreaded that there would be 
a long list of casualties in the morning. For¬ 
tunately, at the first signal people sought 
shelter in their caves and dug-outs, so that 
the only injuries were some wounded coolies 
and natives. 

A remarkable feature about the Boers’ 
nocturnal cannonades is that the guns are 
invariably laid on the streets of the town, 
and not on the batteries, as in daylight. The 
guns on the western side of Ladysmith can¬ 
not shoot over Convent and Gun Hills, so 
the batteries there come in for a few shells. 
But, in every other case, wherever a gun can 
be brought to bear on the streets it is fired 
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into them. The enemy can have no other 
object than to catch the unfortunate inhabi¬ 
tants who have remained in town in their beds, 
as I am quite certain the Boer spies keep 
them informed of the habit of the townspeople 
to return from their shelters to their homes to 
sleep. 

When Sunday morning came I selected a 
sheltered spot on the banks of the Klip River, 
where, in company with three other journalists, 
I pitched my tent. It is quite a picturesque 
little valley, and, so far, we have not been 
very greatly annoyed by shells. They scream 
overhead pretty frequently, but our valley— 
it hardly deserves that name—is so narrow, 
that though plenty have burst on the top of 
the kopjes none have fallen into it. We are 
rather happy, too, in our neighbours. On one 
side we have the 5th Dragoon Guards, and 
on the opposite bank is the camp of the 
18th Hussars. A little further down is the 
Imperial Light Horse, just over the hill is 
Major Wing’s battery of the Royal Field 
Artillery (the 69th), and near at hand are the 
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posts of the 60th Rifles and what is left of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

The latter, poor fellows, have a very dis¬ 
agreeable time. They are exposed to fire 
from the guns on Surprise Hill and most 
of the other kopjes west of the town, and 
Long Tom, sitting six miles away on the 
top of Pepworth Hill, throws a few shells 
now and then among the Irishmen when 
he has no more pressing employment. 
Like the other battalions, they have dug 
pretty good shelter, and so far they have 
enjoyed almost complete immunity from casual¬ 
ties. Sunday is always a quiet day in Lady¬ 
smith. The Boers are more rigid than a 
Scotch Presbyterian elder in the strict obser¬ 
vance of the Sabbath. Unless fired at they 
have allowed, with one or two trifling excep¬ 
tions, that day to pass without hostilities. A 
soldier in the Devon Regiment was much 
exercised by this unusual calm, and addressed 
a comrade with the remark— 

“W’y ain’t them Dutchmen shooting at us 
to-day ? ” 
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“W'y. ’cos they’re a-singing ’ims, wot yon 
should be doing.” 

“ Oh, singing ’ims, are they ? Well, the only 
’im I wants to sing while this ’ere siege lasts 
is ‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, let me hide 
myself in thee ’! ” 

The idea, though sounding somewhat irreve¬ 
rent in its expression, conveys the thoughts of 
nine out of every ten men in camp. Since our 
investment, nearly a month ago, the Boers 
have steadily increased the number of guns 
brought to bear against us, until now there 
is a ring of iron all round Ladysmith. It is 
not an unbreakable circle, and there are points 
at which we could easily force our way. But 
we are not prepared to do that just yet, and 
the situation continues irksome enough, with 
guns pelting shells into the town from all 
points of the compass. As lately as this 
morning a new gun opened lire for the first 
time. This piece is another of the 6-inch 
Creusot guns, and it is mounted on Middle 
Hill, a ridge about 4500 yards from Caesar’s 
Camp, where the Manchester Regiment is 
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stationed. I believe wc are transferring one 
of the naval 12-pounders to Manchester Ridge, 
and the expectation is that the enemy’s new 
gun will be of very small service. During 
to-day it certainly has not done much beyond 
wrecking a tin shanty or two in the old 

On November 20 we had a very severe day’s 
bombardment. The previous day a number 
of shells fell unpleasantly close to the Town 
Hall, where No. 18 Field Hospital is quartered, 
under the command of Major Donegan. A 
representation was made to the Boer com¬ 
mander that he was endangering the wounded. 
A reply was received, signed, it is said, by 
Schalk Burger, in which it was pointed out 
that we had a hospital camp on neutral ground 
at Intombi Spruit, and that we had no right 
to have a hospital in town at all. “ Besides,” 
naively added the Boer communication, “we 
are informed that soldiers and civilians take 
shelter beneath the Red Cross flag, and we 
therefore cannot recognize it.” This is a very 
refreshing piece of argument from people who 
Jboist a white flag over their heavy guns in 
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order that they may be loaded in safety, and 
haul it down when ready to fire. Nothing 
could possibly exceed the punctiliousness of 
the Boers in interpreting the rules of the 
Geneva Convention when applying that article 
to their own case, but they fire on our ambu¬ 
lances, poison our water wiLh rotten carcases, 
and are guilty of other breaches of a Con¬ 
vention to which they put their hands of their 
own accord. It is, no doubt, the last time the 
Boers will ever have a chance of posing as 
a “civilized” Power signatory to the Conven¬ 
tion, but that does not prevent us feeling a 
little bit angry sometimes at the arrant 
hypocrisy and dishonesty of these half-savage 
farmers. 

On the morning after the correspondence 
General Joubert’s gunners showed their appre¬ 
ciation of their commander’s argument by pitch¬ 
ing shells right and left round the hospital. 
Splinters flew through roofs and windows— 
the wounded had been carried to a shelter-pit 
outside—and at length a projectile burst right 
in the building. A coolie, b^er was, killed* 
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and four other coolies and two of the white 
staff of the hospital were wounded. The 
Market House, which adjoins the Town Hall, 
was destroyed, the English church had the 
porch blown down, many shells fell in the 
streets of the town, and the Royal Hotel had 
yet another projectile exploded within it, 
wrecking the billiard-room and the dining¬ 
room. At night the Boers used a searchlight 
from a point on the railway to Van Reenen’s 
Pass. It was a poor effort, and did not assist 
much in the heavy bombardment that began 
at midnight. These nocturnal attacks Have 
quite lost their novelty, and, as most of us 
have got places of comparative security in 
which to pass the night, we simply turn over 
and go to sleep again as soon as the noise 
permits, and wait till morning to learn the 
result. 

As soon as clay dawned the wounded 
were all removed to the Dutch Church, and 
shortly afterwards the Boers began to shell 
the positions held by us on the south and 
west, the Royal Irish Fusiliers being made a 
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special target. The defences of Ladysmith 
may be described as a big crescent, the horns 
of which approach to within about four miles 
of each other, the gap facing Buhvan on the 
east. This crescent runs along the top of a 
number of stony kopjes, and the regiments 
holding them, beginning in the south-east and 
ending in the north-east, are the Manchester^, 
the Irish Fusiliers, the King’s Royal Rifles 
(6oth Rifles), the Rifle Brigade, the Leicester¬ 
shire Regiment, the Liverpool Regiment, and 
the Devonshire Regiment, the cavalry, the 
artillery, and the Gordons being held in 
reserve in camps in town and along the Klip 
River. There is no source of weakness in 
the gap towards the east, as it is a perfectly 
flat, grassy plain that could be swept from 
end to end with artillery and rifle-fire, and 
across which not the bravest and best troops 
in the world could advance and live. 

The Liverpool Battalion and the King’s 
Royal Rifles are the most exposed to the 
enemy’s guns, as the ridges they occupy can be 
shelled on both sides. For a long time they 
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escaped any severe attack, the Devons and the 
Manchester, on the horns of the crescent, 
getting the most of the shells. This evening, 
at sundown, however, the guns on Bulwan 
suddenly opened fire on the Liverpool men 
while they were cooking their evening meal. 
In less than ten minutes eleven men were killed 
and wounded, four dying on the field. Our 
naval guns replied, but the first two or three 
shells fell short. At last they managed to place 
a shell close to “ Puffing Billy," and the Boers 
skedaddled out of the emplacement and fired 
no more that night. It was a horrible evening 
for the poor Liverpools, and was all the worse 
as the bombardment came so unexpectedly and 
almost while the men were congratulating 
themselves on the immunity they had hitherto 
enjoyed. Earlier in the day a sergeant and 
a private of the Manchester Regiment were 
wounded by shells from the Pom-pom, as some 
of us call the Krupp automatic gun. The 
soldiers and sailors use a much less polite 
name. 

This week we got what at last seems to be 
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authentic news of the advance of a relief 
column, under General Clery. We have also 
heard that General French has gone with a 
flying column to Dundee, to cut the railway 
there and stop the Boer supplies. I do not 
know if one rumour is the child of the other, 
but I was told this morning that no trains 
arrived at Eland’s Laagte from Pretoria on 
either Saturday or Sunday. If this be true, 
it is most excellent news. It is, at all events, 
confirmed by the report of our Kaffir spies, 
who say that the whole of the Boksburg 
commando has been suddenly ordered back 
to Dundee. An infallible sign, however, of 
the near approach of relief is the fact that the 
Boers are fortifying the reverse slopes of the 
hills round Ladysmith. This work can only 
be undertaken in order to guard against an 
attack from the outside. 



CHAPTER V 

KEEPING UP OUR SPIRITS 

November 29, 1899. 

Since the preceding portion of this letter 
was written, the advance of General Clery to 
our relief has been officially proclaimed, and 
the troops are held in instant readiness to 
move out the moment the relieving column 
is within striking distance. We have had the 
news of two victories over the Boers by our 
troops, and everybody is in the best of spirits. 
Our month’s beleaguerment and bombardment 
have not affected us so much as the outside 
world might suppose. It is true that the 
supply of luxuries has run very low, and that 
such things as butter, jam, sardines, potted 
meats, whisky, and similar articles are quite 
exhausted, but we still get fresh meat and 
bread, and there is an abundance of tea and 
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coffee. Of course we have grumblers, and men 
will “kick” a little at having to pay 30s. for 
a bottle of brandy or whisky, to be used solely 
for medical purposes, I am really sorry for 
the Scotsmen in garrison, and there are a good 
many of them. To-morrow is St. Andrew’s 
Day, and what will be the state of their feel¬ 
ings without whisky and haggis I must leave 
to the readers’ imagination. One canny Scot 
of my acquaintance told me to-day, as a dead 
secret, that he foresaw the terrible state of 
affairs that has arisen, and early in the siege 
he hid in a place, which no mortal man will 
wot of till to-morrow night, a supply of mountain 
dew sufficient to season haggis for half a dozen 
men. In plain English, this means that he 
has six bottles of prime Scotch buried some¬ 
where. As I am a teetotaller, and my presence 
will not deduct anything from each man’s proper 
allowance of “ seasoning,” I am to be the seventh 
guest at a St. Andrew's dinner, when I trust 
we shall loyally celebrate the festival of Scot- 
land’s national saint. 

Fortunately, we are still on full rations. 
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So far only the natives have had their 
allowance of meat reduced to half a pound 
per day, but no doubt our time for short 
commons will also come, unless General Clery 
arrives pretty soon. The garrison do not 
allow this prospect to abate their spirits. We 
actually find energy enough to have cricket 
and football matches (it is getting on for mid¬ 
summer), and on Saturday there was a grand 
gymkhana in the Gordons’ camp. The Boers 
do not like football. On Saturday week the 
Gordons had a quiet, friendly match in pro¬ 
gress when Puffing- Billy sent in a ball that 
the goalkeeper didn’t try to stop, and every 
one sought cover very hastily. Somebody 
afterwards suggested a game of polo. The 
idea was at once taken up, and, with most un¬ 
willing draught-mules for ponies, a rattling 
good game was played. Our friends on Bulwan 
evidently did not know what to make of the 
affair, but they were decent enough not to spoil 
sport, and, before the match was finished, I 
noticed them sitting on their earthworks in¬ 
tently watching the play with telescopes. 
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Taking this hint, Major Scott and the officers 
of the Gordons arranged a gymkhana for 
Saturday last, and, contrary to expectation, 
the meeting came off without a single shell to 
add excitement to the proceedings. 

There were some excellent items. I have 
not quite made up my mind whether tent- 
pegging with swords, or a hurdle-race with 
mules for mounts and bales of forage for 
hurdles, was the most entertaining. Most 
of the mules had never seen so much forage 
at one time in their lives, and the unanimity 
and promptitude with which they stopped 
and began to feed when they reached the 
hurdles was entirely satisfactory to the spec¬ 
tators, though a bit embarrassing to the 
jockeys — chiefly middies from the Naval 
Brigade—who usually went a little further than 
the mules, and then stopped with even greater 
abruptness. It was immense fun, and the 
select attendance of spectators—people don’t 
like to come when Long Tom is likely to make 
a call—had a capital afternoon’s enjoyment. 
There was a very good game of cricket between 
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the 2xst Battery, R.A., and a team representing 
Ladysmith, most of the members of which 
are only very temporary residents in this 
beleaguered township, and the gunners won 
by five runs. 

But all the fun is not confined to Saturday 
evenings or the camping-grounds. The irre¬ 
pressible Tommy manages to extract a little 
amusement even out of such unlikely material 
as the Boers, It was the gallant lads of the 
5th Dragoon Guards who first started the 
game. While on dismounted picket-duty 
during the day, out beyond King’s Post, they 
found it very dull work sitting behind a bank 
of earth or a stone wall and exchanging sniping 
shots with the Boer outposts; so they be¬ 
thought them of enlisting a Dragoon composed 
chiefly of straw and worn-out regimentals. 
This recruit did not mind in the least being 
shot at, and it afforded a sturdy corporal in¬ 
tense satisfaction to hold up his new comrade, 
with as lifelike an air as possible, to be riddled 
by Boer bullets. It is an old trick, but the 
Boers have banged away at the lay figure day 
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after day, and no doubt have marked up on 
their gunstocks the life of a “ rooinek ” for 
every time the lay Dragoon dropped behind 
the breastwork. 

The gunners have an even better scheme. 
Out on the heights of Junction Ridge, between 
the Liverpools and the Devons, where almost 
every inch of the ground is exposed to the 
Boer guns on Pepworth Hill and Lombard’s 
Kop, they have built a whole dummy battery. 
This feat is at once a source of safety and 
amusement. The real battery, a little on one 
side, is screened as much as possible, while 
the roi fainiant, fifty yards away, is exposed 
with judicious artfulness. The scheme has 
worked with excellent results. One afternoon 
twenty-five shells fell in the sham work, while 
not a single projectile came near the real guns. 
Such are a few of the innocent devices by 
which our soldiers try to while away the time 
and deceive the cunning Boer. 

One of the greatest difficulties during the 
siege has been to maintain communication with 
the outside world. The correspondents have 
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had their telegrams mauled by a censor who 
fussily carries the duties of his office to the 
verge of the ridiculous, and then, when these 
emasculated messages are entrusted to the 
heedless Kaffir for conveyance through the 
Boer lines, he usually allows himself to be 
caught, or else he gets afraid—in which case 
he buries the letter under a stone and returns 
with a doleful tale that the Boers have taken 
it from him. But the most efficient stopper 
of Press messages yet discovered is Colonel 
Mapleton, R.A.M.S., commanding the hospital 
camp at Intombi Spruit. It became a passion 
with the worthy doctor to make a collection 
of war correspondents’ despatches. For nearly 
a fortnight he captured every message we sent 
out, and when he had got a whole bagful of 
them, and officers’ and privates’ letters that we 
had undertaken to try and send to Estcourt 
or Maritzburg, he sent the entire lot back to 
the General. 

I don’t know what Sir George White 
said when he heard of Colonel Mapleton’s 
remarkable performance, but the remarks 
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of the correspondents were, as the law-court 
reporters love to state, quite unfit for publica¬ 
tion, and those that would bear reproduction 
for the public eye were entirely uncompli¬ 
mentary to the officious head of the hospital 
camp. It was enough to make any body of 
men angry. There was a whole fortnight’s 
despatches, full of reassuring reports, which we 
fondly hoped had reached England, stopped 
by one of our own men and sent back to Lady¬ 
smith. If Colonel Mapleton thought fit to 
stop our messages, he should have sent them 
back day by day, and we should have known 
the worst at once ; but to keep collecting them 
for twelve or fourteen days without a word, 
and then return the whole lot in a bundle to 
the General himself, was a stupidity which 
most correspondents would only believe pos¬ 
sible in a censor. 

There have been many schemes suggested 
to circumvent the Boers—-and the medical 
staff—and get news through, but the palm for 
originality has been unanimously awarded to 
an officer in a most gallant and distinguished 
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regiment forming part of our garrison. This 
gentleman, combining an extensive experience 
of aquatics with his knowledge of the Boer’s 
dislike of water in any form or under any 
circumstances, conceived the idea that the 
proper method of communication with the 
outside world was vid the Klip River. To 
show the feasibility of the scheme, he built a 
boat of waterproof sheets and ferried his craft 
several times across the scanty stream. He 
then laid the plan before headquarters, but, 
with that obtuseness to the devices of genius 
which sometimes marks the powers that be, 
there was no very prompt acceptance of the 
offer. The gallant officer’s comrades in the 
battalion thought it hard so promising a scheme 
should be denied even a trial, and they decided 
that it should have one. So they accordingly 
procured the services of a very alert and active 
mounted orderly, and entrusted him with a 
bulky and supremely official-looking envelope. 
The orderly was directed to gallop to the 
inventor’s tent with the envelope and instruc- ' 
tions that it was to be taken forthwith, vid 
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the waterproof-sheet boat, to Colenso. With 
the courage of an originator, the builder of the 
strange craft bundled a tin of bully-beef and 
a bag of biscuits into his boat, and started on 
his perilous trip. Alas, for the trustfulness 
of human nature ! The adventurous boatman 
had not proceeded five hundred yards when 
he was assailed with a furious bombardment 
of sods of turf and ribald jests from a crowd 
of khaki-clad figures, hidden in a mimosa 
thicket. He realized the situation instantly. 
The precious official-looking missive, for whose 
safe conveyance he was prepared to risk his 
life, was ignominiously consigned to the muddy 
depths of the Klip River, and he himself 
walked ashore and stalked grimly back to his 
tent. A useful boat of ingenious construction 
is to be sold cheap in a camp near the Iron 
Bridge, Ladysmith. 



CHAPTER VI 

SHELLS AND SHORT COMMONS 

December 5, 1S89, 

At last we are beginning really to feel the 
rigours of the close beleaguerment to which 
the Boers have subjected us for the past five 
weeks. Hitherto, although our food was of 
the plainest, there was a full ration for every 
man and horse. From now until the relief 
both must go on short commons. The first 
sign of the coming scarcity was given a week 
since, when the native drivers were put on 
a half-ration of fresh meat, and the allowance 
of forage for horses was reduced to ten pounds 
per day. Now everybody is experiencing a 
reduction in his allowance, but so far the 
change has been accepted without grumbling. 
It is long since luxuries disappeared. Tinned 
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foods, except what is carefully hoarded against 
eventualities by Colonel Ward’s department, 
have all been consumed; brandy, whisky, gin, 
even “dop” and “square-face”—by which names 
two vile brands of South African liquor are 
known—-have become unattainable, and chemical 
brandy, that sells in its native home at Alex¬ 
andria, Egypt, for two shillings a bottle, here 
fetches as much as twenty-five or thirty. 
There is no tinned meat, no jam, no biscuits, 
and as to butter, we have almost ceased to 
remember the taste of it There is still a daily 
ration of bread and fresh meat, though the 
latter is too often the flesh of the patient but 
exceedingly tough trek-ox, who has been 
transferred from the yoke to the shambles. 
Yesterday was begun the process of weeding 
out and slaughtering horses not considered 
worth their share of forage, so that we have 
now all the symptoms of a closely-besieged 
town. Withal there is a most excellent and 
cheerful spirit pervading all ranks and classes. 
We feel confident of being able to hold out 
as long as may be necessary, and every one 
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is resolved to starve rather than allow the 
Boers the glory of capturing Ladysmith. 

The Boers, let it be said, however, have never 
evinced the least desire, save on one occasion, 
to come to close quarters with our garrison, 
and the lesson they then received evidently 
keeps very fresh in their recollection. In many 
ways the siege of Ladysmith presents peculi¬ 
arities. It is probably the first on record in 
which the besieging army was content to plant 
its artillery on the tops of hills at the extreme 
range of the guns, and to maintain a very 
desultory fire from these positions, without 
trying to work its way closer to the besieged 
town. There has been no attempt made to 
bring guns really close to us, and the Boers 
appear to be quite ignorant of the elements 
of military engineering. Probably it was the 
wholesome dread of a night attack, which we 
know fills their very souls, that made our 
enemy stick his guns on the top of precipitous 
hills five or six miles away. The Boer also 
has a deep respect for the shrapnel practice 
of our field guns, and he has no desire to come 
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within range; and, above all, he dreads the 
bayonet. So much does the average Boer 
dislike the idea of having to face cold steel, 
that he says it is not fair or right for white 
men to fight with assegais like Zulus. What¬ 
ever the reason, or combination of reasons, 
the enemy keeps at a very respectful distance 
from the defenders of Ladysmith, and the only 
inconveniences from which we suffer are the 
shells, which occasionally fall too close, and the 
growing scarcity of food and drink. 

With regard to the latter we have, of course, 
the Klip River, but the waters of that stream 
are thick enough to be both food and drink. 
I once asked a native of Ladysmith if the 
waters of the Klip River have ever flowed 
clear. “Yes,” he replied, “once when it 
ceased flowing at all; and the pools then 
settled down fairly clear.” My informant, be 
it said at once, was not an Irishman. How 
long we are doomed yet to endure the Boer 
bombardment, and the even greater perils of 
Klip River water, I can not presume to predict, 
but five weeks of the combination have made 
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even the most conservative of us long for a 
change. Yet, except when the shells are falling, 
or when we sit clown to somewhat scantily 
furnished tables, there is not a very great deal 
of which to complain. The climate is delight¬ 
ful ; it is nearly midsummer, and peaches, 
apricots, and grapes arc to be had almost for 
the trouble of taking. Fresh vegetables are 
not so plentiful, and a shilling and eightpence 
a pound is being paid for potatoes, while a 
small bunch of carrots is worth a similar 
amount. 

Except for the causes indicated, it is 
difficult sometimes to realize that we are 
the inhabitants of a besieged town. If a 
stranger came into Ladysmith, say on a Sun¬ 
day—which the Boers observe with more than 
Scottish rigidity as a clay of rest—he would 
be puzzled to find much sign of the enemy. 
He would see here and there in the streets 
a house with a shell through it, and he might 
observe the nearer hills, held by our own 
troops, all scored and scarred with sangars 
and trenches and shelter-pits, but of an enemy 
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he could see nothing'. Only a careful observa¬ 
tion of the distant mountain-tops would discover 
little round mounds of brown earth showing 
against the slopes, now clad in their summer 
mantle of green. But behind each of these 
harmless-looking heaps there stands a Boer 
gun awaiting the dawn of Monday morning 
to resume its work of destruction. Even when 
one is watching the bombardment actually in 
progress the enemy’s guns are so far away, 
and the shell takes so long in its flight, that 
it almost requires an effort of the imagination 
to connect the little white cloud on the 
distant hilltop with the roar and explosion 
that follows it. 

It is a fascinating- thing to watch our 
position being shelled, provided always that 
one manages to keep out of the way of the 
splinters. Besides, one can witness the bom¬ 
bardment with a fairly reasonable expectation, 
based on past experiences, that it will not do 
a very great deal of harm. This feeling is 
decidedly comforting when the shells are falling 
pretty thick. It takes a fairly good field-glass 
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to distinguish the gunners round the Boer 
guns fully five miles away. They have a 
singular habit of always bolting away from the 
sam a few seconds befoi'e it is fired. So invari- 

o 

able is this, that I have scores and scores of 
times given warning to the bystanders when 
one or other of the bigger guns was on the 
point of being discharged. I believe the 
reason of it is that our naval guns frequently 
make it a practice to keep a gun trained on 
the enemy’s gun, and the instant the puff of 
smoke belches from the latter the sailors fire 
theirs. Two guns’ crews in succession are 
believed to have been killed in this way round 
“ Long Tom ’’ on Pepworth Hill, and now 
every Boer gunner runs away in time. 

It is, therefore, an invariable sign that a gun 
is about to be fired to see the gunners clearing 
into their dug-outs, and if any one happens to 
have a telescope at his eye the warning “ Look 
out! ” is instantly given. A second or two 
later the spout of flame and the burst of smoke 
shows that a great 100-pound shell has been 
sent on its deadly errand. It takes quite a 
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long time for the shell to travel from the gun 
to our position. “Long Tom’s” projectiles 
had a time of flight of twenty-two seconds at 
some ranges, and twenty-two seconds seems 
a very very long time when waiting behind 
a big rock or bank of earth, under the circum¬ 
stances. So long does it seem, sometimes, that 
one now and then finds a difficulty in connect¬ 
ing the awful splitting report, that seems to 
rend the very atmosphere, with the spurt of 
smoke that leapt upwards on Bulwana half 
a minute before. 

There is something devilish in the crack and 
scream and explosion which follow the firing 
of one of the big Creusot guns. When the 
gun is fired the shell gets a long way ahead of 
the sound, so that at short ranges the projectile 
would hit before one heard the report. But in 
its long flight of more than five miles across 
the valley the big shell gets tired, so to speak, 
and goes a bit slower. A little more than half¬ 
way across it has slowed down so much that 
the sound of the report, jogging along at its 
steady, unvarying thousand or so feet per 
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second, overtakes it, and the report and the 
shell travel together for another mile. Then 
the shell finds it cannot keep up the pace, and 
the report goes on ahead in its proper place, 
and so we poor wretches, quaking behind a 
rock and wondering if it is big enough to 
shield us from the splinters, hear first a terrific 
crash, as if the heavens were splitting; an 
instant after a faint whistle, which grows 
louder with fearful rapidity, until it becomes 
a scream that fills the whole atmosphere and 
sets every kloof and valley “soughing” with 
the volume of sound. Then, when you think 
the hideous thing is about to fall at your side, 
it flies over your head with a shriek that makes 
the bravest crouch closer to the earth, and, with 
a shock that seems to shake the very founda¬ 
tion of the eternal hills, the ioo-pounds of steel 
and gunpowder, travelling nearly a thousand 
feet per second, buries itself in the earth, tears 
up the red soil in tons, and expends the last 
particle of its mighty energy in hurling whizz¬ 
ing fragments of rock and stone and humming, 
buzzing splinters of jagged steel hundreds of 
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yards away from the yawning gap dug by the 
explosion. 

There is no man living who can remain 
unmoved in the vicinity of an exploding 
heavy shell such as I have tried to describe. 
Shrapnel shell, with its wicked, cruel shriek, is 
one of the most disagreeable of all war’s horrid 
sounds ; but for real nerve-shaking, demoral¬ 
izing effect, it is as nothing compared to the 
noise and explosion of a big shell. Strangely 
enough, the Boer heavy guns have caused 
comparatively little loss of life. On only one 
occasion did they succeed in hitting many men. 
That was the sad evening when the 6-inch gun 
on Bui wan killed four and wounded seven of 
the Liverpools with three shells. The poor 
fellows were taken by surprise as they cooked 
their evening meal on a stony slope, where 
they had no shelter, and eleven of them were 
stricken down before they got under cover. 
On the other hand, the Light Horse have had 
hundreds of similar shells into their camp 
without any fatality, because they are camped 
on sand, into which the shells bury themselves 
and explode harmlessly. 
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The manner in which the Boer artillery 
has been worked is a standing puzzle to our 
gunners. It contravenes almost every principle 
laid clown for the operation of artillery, and, 
strangely enough, the Boer guns are not 
altogether ineffective. If there is one thing 
insisted upon more strongly than another in 
the European text-books, it is that artillery fire 
to exercise its best effect must be concentrated, 
and the guns as far as possible be under the 
control of one officer. The Boers absolutely 
ignore the teaching of the text-books. Their 
guns are fought as single guns, and the indi¬ 
vidual in command of one gun has nothing to 
do with him who commands the adjoining 
guns; indeed, they are usually so far apart 
that they can have no rapid communication 
with each other. Of course, the system pre¬ 
vailing in the Boer army, by which each man 
knows what is the object in view, and tries to 
carry out his part of the general scheme, 
renders great individual freedom of action 
possible; but if the fighting were anywhere 
save among these wretched hills, such a 
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system would go to pieces in the first hour of 
battle. 

Round Ladysmith here the Boers have not 
got two guns together in any position. On 
one or two of the hilltops there are three guns, 
but each is several hundred yards away from 
the other. This, in a measure, accounts for 
the comparatively small amount of damage 
done by them. Each gun was used as the 
man in charge of it thought best. For in¬ 
stance, “Long Tom,” of Pepworth Hill, was 
used almost exclusively in shooting at the 
Naval Battery and the main street of the town; 
Bulwan “Long Tom” confines his attentions 
chiefly to the camps of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards and the Natal Volunteers, with an 
occasional shot at headquarters. The guns on 
Lombard’s Kop fire on that portion of the 
town between the main streets and the river, 
paying particular attention to the Royal Hotel 
and the Town Hall, though the latter is in 
Market Square. Of course, these limitations 
were not rigidly observed. Now and then, if 
a Boer gunner saw a tempting shot anywhere, 
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he had a shy at it. The guns west of Lady¬ 
smith could only reach the kopjes held by our 
naval gunners or the howitzer battery, and 
were rather unfortunately placed, inasmuch as 
they generally got as good, or rather better, 
than they gave. For some time past they 
have all been silent save one gun on Telegraph 
Ridge, and the gunners there have no peace 
from our howitzers. These latter are placed 
in the bed of the Sand Spruit, between the 
high banks, where the Boer shells cannot reach 
them, and they pot calmly at their enemy. As 
a rule, the Boers cannot approach their gun 
while the howitzers are in action. All they 
can do is to wait till there is a cessation of fire, 
then rush up and fire a shot, maybe two, and 
fly away from the emplacement for their lives 
for another hour or two, Again and again 
have I watched this manoeuvre. The howitzers, 
after dropping a few of their big 8o-pound 
shells all round the Boer gun, cease firing for 
a while. Then, in a few minutes, one can see 
the Boer gunners steal up into the work, and 
presently “puff” goes a great white cloud of 
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smoke, and away go the gunners to their 
bomb-proofs. The spiteful little howitzers 
then wake up, and shells drop everywhere 
about the Boer position, throwing up volcanoes 
of sand and dust. This goes on for half an 
hour or so, and then there is a cessation, and 
it all begins over again. 

The howitzer is the most retiring of lethal 
weapons. I have been filled with admiration 
these past days for the modesty with which it 
retires from the Boer gaze. If the howitzer 
cannot find a hill behind which to screen itself, 
it likes next best a good, deep, dry river-bed. 
Indeed, a hill or high bank between the 
howitzer and its target is almost an essential 
to good shooting. Fortunately there are plenty 
of hills and dry river banks in this country, 
and so the howitzer feels quite at home'—which 
is more than the Boers do when the squat 
little gun begins to drop his shells among them. 
They have shifted their guns about to all sorts 
of places along our western defences to avoid 
Colonel Pickwood’s howitzers, but without 
avail. It is one of my chief relaxations in 
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these weary days of the siege to climb a hill 
and watch the calm, unhasting manner in which 
the howitzers proceed to shell the Boers out 
of a new position. The Boer, after great 
travail, drags his gun to where he thinks it 
will be safe, and fires a few rounds from it, 
just to let us know where it is. Next morning 
he has hardly finished his biltong and coffee 
when, from behind a kopje that certainly was 
harmless the previous evening, comes an go- 
pound shell dangerously close to the breakfast 
party. He rushes to his gun; but before he 
gets there another shell comes singing along 
from he knows not where, and he thinks it 
better to wait awhile before going near it. 
Three times has our howitzer battery destroyed 
or disabled Boer guns, and never once have 
the Boers been able to get in a shot in reply. 
Failing to get at the howitzers, they have 
thrown shells about in the most indiscriminate 
fashion—at herds of cattle on the tops of bare, 
stony kopjes; into the deserted “tin 1 ” camp; 
everywhere but near the real source of their 
disasters, So the days of the siege wear 
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themselves away, with half - crazy artillery 
duels and an odd shot exchanged between 
the outposts. 

I have already mentioned how the Boers 
fired on the Red Cross flag over the Town 
Hall, which was used as a hospital. It is, I 
think, an absolute proof that their action in 
doing so was deliberate that, since the flag was 
removed, not another shot has fallen in the 
vicinity of the building. If the shells dropping 
near to the Town Hall had been due to the 
ordinary accidents of artillery practice, these 
accidents must have continued after the flag 
was removed as well as when it was flying. 
Such is not the case, and one is forced to the 
conclusion that the Boers deliberately tried to 
destroy a building used as a hospital. In 
doing this they were only carrying out what 
has been a persistent practice of theirs: that 
of firing on the Red Cross flag both in the 
field and during the siege. 



CHAPTER VII 

A BRILLIANT SORTIE 

December io, 1899. 

A gallant feat of arms was performed in 
the hour that preceded the dawn on Friday 
morning by the men of the Natal Carbineers 
and the Imperial Light Horse. Thus far it is 
the most brilliant incident of the siege, and it 
was carried out without a hitch. The result is 
that the four Boer guns on the ridge in front 
of Lombard’s Kop, which have galled us more 
than any of the others during the long weeks 
of the siege, were captured by our brave lads. 
Three of them, including a 6-inch Creusot, 
were destroyed on the spot, and the fourth, a 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt quickfirer, was brought 
back by a dozen men of No. io Mountain 
Battery, who accompanied the sortie. The 
whole expedition was planned by General 
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Hunter, and was under his personal command. 
Its success adds lustre to an already brilliant 
reputation. For weeks—in fact, since the in¬ 
vestment was complete—the troops were burn¬ 
ing to be allowed to make a night attack on the 
Boer positions. It was, of course, well known 
that the enemy abominates fighting during the 
hours of darkness. Fie regards it as beneath 
the dignity of a white man to fight when he 
should be comfortably asleep, and feels that 
he is descending to the tactics of the Zulus 
and other coloured races. Another and more 
potent reason why the Boer does not like night¬ 
firing is because his marvellous skill witli the 
rifle is comparatively useless, and he has no 
bayonet to pit against those of the “ rooibatjes ” 
when they come to close quarters. Hence his 
anxiety to limit the operations of war to the 
hours of light, save for a few long-range cannon 
shots at midnight, and hence, too, the corre¬ 
sponding anxiety of our troops to have a chance 
of paying back some of the scores that we have 
been marking up in Ladysmith. 

I do not think there is a regiment in garrison 
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that has not begged to be allowed to try and 
capture one or other of the Boer positions. 
The Gordons, the Rifles, the Devons, and the 
various Volunteer Corps have again and again 
offered to make the attempt. On several oc¬ 
casions the troops have paraded and marched 
towards the outposts, only to be halted and 
marched back to camp. One time the reason 
given for this was that a spy had given away 
our plans and it would be useless to advance ; 
at another it was that the movement was merely 
a trial to see how quickly the troops could get 
under arms. That secrecy was necessary was 
only too abundantly evident. Every movement 
in Ladysmith was known to the Boers within a 
few hours, sometimes less. The place literally 
swarms with spies. They have been caught 
signalling from carefully shaded windows; they, 
or Kaffir agents, have been arrested at our out¬ 
posts with well-made maps in their possession, 
showing the situation of every camp, and the 
houses occupied by the most important officers in 
Ladysmith. There was, therefore, urgent need 
for strict secrecy, and for many a false alarm. 
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When the time came for General Hunter 
to put his carefully prepared plans into 
execution—plans for which Sir George White 
has twice given General Hunter sole credit— 
there was nobody except the headquarters’ 
staff, and the officers commanding the units 
concerned, who knew anything about it 
until the order was given to march. The 
troops enjoying the honour of having been 
selected for the enterprise were 120 of the 
Imperial Light Horse, about 400 of the Natal 
Carbineers, a dozen gunners of No. 10 Mountain 
Battery (four of whose guns are in Boer hands 
since Black Monday), a few men of the Natal 
Artillery Volunteers, and five or six sappers 
and an officer of the Royal Engineers, whose 
duty was to destroy the enemy’s guns. The 
whole of the troops were under the command 
of General Hunter. Besides the men actually 
composing the attacking party, nearly all the 
troops in garrison stood to their arms in readi¬ 
ness for any emergency. A force of cavalry 
composed of the 5th Dragoon Guards, the 
18th Hussars, and the 5th Lancers was in the 
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very early hours of the morning moved out to 
Long Hill. The task set before the attacking 
force was one of great danger and difficulty. 
Gun Hill—as the ridge of Lombard’s Kop, 
where the Boer guns were, is known to our 
people—is one of those precipitous, boulder- 
strewn heights common over the greater part of 
South Africa. It rises abruptly from the plain, 
and the western face—that scaled by the troops 
—is difficult of ascent, even in daylight. Yet our 
men had to make their way up in darkness and 
in the face of a hostile fire. The manner in 
which they accomplished this duty will be an 
honour ever to be remembered, and the story 
of it will be told in Natal for many a 
generation. 

The distance of Gun Hill from Ladysmith is 
about four and a half miles, and before ten o'clock 
the troops left camp and rendezvoused outside 
the town about half an hour later. As soon 
as the troops had assembled, General Hunter 
explained what he wanted done, and without a 
word they moved off along the Helpmakaar 
road towards Lombard’s Kdp. On reaching 
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De Waal's farm the column turned off to the 
left, so as to approach the western face of Gun 
Hill, and then moved straight towards their 
objective. Near the foot of the hill the troops 
halted, and a storming party, composed of xoo 
men each from the Imperial Light Horse and 
the Natal Carbineers, the Engineers, and fifteen 
of the Guides, under Major Henderson, Royal 
Engineers, was selected to deliver the assault. 
A wait of half an hour ensued to rest the men, 
and then the command to advance was given 
by General Hunter. The troops at once spread 
out in open order and began the ascent. 

Then occurred an incident which one could 
scarcely believe possible in warfare. The 
Boers had posted a picket at the foot of 
the hill, to guard them against a sudden 
attack. Fortunately for our brave fellows, 
the picket had unanimously gone to sleep, 
and they slumbered calmly on as the attack¬ 
ing party won its slow way up the steep 
and stony slope. When halfway up the hill¬ 
side, beyond the picket-post, the order was 
given to charge. The time for §ilepcq a,nd 
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caution was now gone, and, with a ringing 
cheer, our fellows sprang over the rocks like 
antelopes. The noise at last woke up the 
sleepy Dutchmen—I can now almost believe the 
story of Rip Van Winkle—and, springing up, 
one of them shouted three times “Wie gaat 
daar ? ”—each succeeding hail increasing in 
anxiety. At last, after a pause, he collected 
his sleepy wits sufficiently to realize that some¬ 
thing serious was afoot, and, firing his rifle in 
the direction of the sounds above him, shouted, 
in accents made doubly guttural by terror, 
“ Willem, Hans, Marteens! Fly 1 —the English 
are upon you.” The guard round the guns on 
the hilltop were awake by this time, and im¬ 
mediately bullets, at a range of less than one 
hundred yards, began to fly round the advancing 
Britishers, who cheered madly as they strove 
and stumbled up the almost inaccessible height. 
Men began to fall, and more were wounded by 
splinters of bullets and chips of stone knocked 
off by them. There was never a waver or a 
check in the gallant climb. Panting and 
struggling amid the hail of bullets, they were 
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pressing on, gradually nearing the summit, 
when some one, by one of the happy inspira¬ 
tions that come in trying moments, shouted, 
“ Go in with the bayonet! Give them cold 
steel!”—and a mighty yell went forth from the 
brave band. 

The terrible words “cold steel” were 
enough. A scattering, despairing volley, and, 
with one accord, the Boers broke and fled 
helter-skelter down the opposite side of the 
hill, their terror added to by one of their assail¬ 
ants shouting in Dutch, “ Fly for your life, 
Willem; the damned English with the long 
assegais (lances) are after you! ” When the 
stormers reached the top of the hill there was 
not a single Boer to be seen. They had not 
even taken time to dress, but had run off, 
leaving clothes, letters, and everything behind 
them. A line of skirmishers was thrown out 
rapidly towards the eastern side of the ridge, 
and these fired several volleys after the flying 
Boers, while the sappers and gunners proceeded 
to dismantle and destroy the guns. Four pieces 
of artillery were found on the ridge—a 6-inch 
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Creusot gun, a 65-pounder, a 4.7-inch howitzer, 
and a i-pounder Maxim-Nordenfeldt. The 
first three were stripped of their breech-blocks 
and fittings of all sorts, which were carried 
away as trophies, and were then blown to 
pieces with gun-cotton. The Maxim-Norden¬ 
feldt was taken to pieces by the gunners of 
No. 10 Mountain Battery, and brought back to 
Ladysmith. 

The emplacement of Long Tom, the biggest 
gun, was an earthwork nearly thirty feet thick. 
Behind and beneath this the gunners had dug 
a spacious chamber deep in the earth, where 
they were quite safe, no matter how hard the 
work was bombarded. It was into this that 
they always leaped when they saw the flash of 
any of our naval guns, and then when the shell 
had passed or exploded they came forth and 
resumed operations until the look-out man 
gave notice of another shot from our batteries. 
The range was so long that there was ample 
time, fully fifteen seconds, for them to get 
under cover. The chamber was fitted up very 
comfortably with beds, rugs, pillows, chairs* 
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tables, and other furniture. One of the gun¬ 
ners left behind him a letter addressed to his 
sister in the Transvaal, in which he told her 
that although they had been bombarding Lady¬ 
smith for a month and nine days, the English 
were still to be seen walking about quite 
unconcernedly. He added that the English 
were very brave, and did not seem to mind the 
shells, and that if the Boers took the town it 
would be, he feared, after a bloody struggle 
and with terrible loss of life. 

Having completed their work, the troops 
were ordered to retire down the hill and 
rejoin their comrades. It was then found 
that the advance had not been made with¬ 
out loss. No one was killed, but seven men 
were wounded, one, a trooper in the Light 
Horse, very seriously. Major Henderson, 
who was the first man to reach the top, 
was shot in the hand and thigh with buck¬ 
shot, which the Boers fired when our men 
came close, and four of his guides also sustained 
wounds. From the time that the order to 
advance was given until the force was back 
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again at the foot of the hill was just three- 
quarters of an hour. The whole operation was 
carried out in darkness, as the guns were 
blown up at a quarter-past three in the morn¬ 
ing. When they had got back to camp it was 
just dawn. The trophies gleaned on the hill 
were proudly exhibited. In the Guides’ camp 
the sponge of the Creusot gun was stuck up, 
labelled “Long Tom’s Shaving-brush,” and 
the men showed gun-layers, pouches, friction 
tubes, sights, and other gun fittings. The 
Imperial Light Horse have Long Tom’s 
breech-block, a mass of steel weighing a 
hundredweight and a half, as an ornament on 
the table of the officers’ mess, and the roof is 
adorned with the rammer. 

Meanwhile a serious skirmish had begun on 
the Newcastle road, near Pepworth Hill, The 
Cavalry Brigade had been ordered to push out 
and develop the enemy’s strength, as it had 
been persistently reported that they had practi¬ 
cally all gone away from the neighbourhood of 
Ladysmith. At twenty minutes past four the 
18th Hussars were sent forward along the 
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road, and in less than a quarter of an hour they 
were hotly engaged. The Boers came up from 
the direction of Brook’s Farm in large numbers 
and began a tremendous hre. In less than 
half an hour B and C squadrons, which were 
furthest out, had lost a number of men. The 
object of the reconnaissance having been 
achieved, the Hussars were ordered to retire, 
the 5th Dragoon Guards and the 5th Lancers 
covering them. In the short time they were 
under fire the Hussars lost two men killed and 
seventeen wounded, and had thirty-five horses 
shot. The Dragoon Guards and Lancers did 
not suffer so severely, their combined losses 
being three men wounded ; but they had a good 
many horses killed by shell-fire from Bui wan. 

During the retirement the Boers fired on 
Captain Hardy, R.A.M.S., while he was dress¬ 
ing the wounded, and later in the day they are 
reported to have threatened to fire on a Red 
Cross party going out to bring in a wounded 
Lancer. Against this, however, is to be set an 
absolutely authentic incident, which showed 
a true soldierly feeling and an appreciation of 
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a gallant foe. A wounded Hussar was being 
placed in an ambulance when a young Boer 
standing near sneered at the injured soldier 
and made an insulting observation. The 
ambulance party could not resent it, as they 
were in the Boer lines under a flag of truce, 
but an elder Boer, who was standing alongside, 
lifted his rifle and promptly felled the youth to 
the earth with a blow from the butt. A couple 
of minutes afterwards he was having his broken 
head attended to while lying alongside the 
Hussar. It is safe to assume that that young 
Boer will, for the future, have some hesitation 
about expressing his lack of sympathy with 
wounded men. 

By six o’clock in the morning the whole 
skirmish was over, and all our troops were 
back in town. The fighting at one point was 
within about two miles of Ladysmith, and for 
a time spent Boer bullets fell frequently in the 
streets. A heavy artillery fire was kept up on 
the cavalry from the guns on Bulwan, but with 
little effect. There were, of course, the usual 
remarkable escapes. Lieutenant Richardson, 
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of the 5th Dragoon Guards, had a shell pass 
so closely over his shoulder that it actually 
rubbed the rank-badges on the shoulder-strap, 
and the noise of its passage rendered him deaf 
for hours. Another officer of the same regi¬ 
ment had just dismounted to help a wounded 
man when a big splinter tore his saddle to 
ribbons. Even more remarkable was the 
escape of a trooper. Elis spur became de¬ 
tached, and he reached his leg backwards in 
the saddle so that he could reach it. While 
fixing it a piece of shell struck the saddle 
where his thigh would ordinarily have been, 
pierced it like a sheet of paper, and killed his 
horse on the spot. 

Nor were there wanting instances of pluck 
and endurance. The horse carrying the 
spare ammunition for a squadron of the 
18th Hussars had a leg blown off by a 
splinter, and it became necessary to carry the 
two boxes of ammunition back to town—a dis¬ 
tance of nearly a mile. Four men performed 
this service, and when it was finished one of 
them said to his comrade that some insect 
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must have bitten him during the night, as his 
shoulder had been smarting for a long time. 
He took off his shirt, and then it was plain that 
he had been shot clean through the shoulder, 
the bullet entering between the shoulder-bone 
and the spine and passing out in front. For 
a man wounded in this fashion to help carry a 
heavy box containing 1100 rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion was an almost unequalled feat of grit and 
endurance. 

Lieutenant Thackwelf, of the same regi¬ 
ment, was struck in the hip by a bullet 
that ploughed its way through and around 
the thigh-bone, until it lodged in the 
muscles above the knee. The wound was 
inflicted a good three miles from camp, but 
Mr. Thackwell sat his horse the whole way 
back. On his return he mentioned it to the 
surgeon, who said the patient must go to 
Intombi in order to have the bullet located 
with the " X ’’ rays. The Hussar did not like 
going to hospital, so he felt and punched his 
wounded thigh till he located the sorest spot. 
Seating himself on a stone, he calmly told the 
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surgeon, “ Dig' down there, and I think you'll 
find it.” The surgeon did not like to do it 
without chloroform, but the officer insisted, and 
he sat there calmly smoking while his thigh 
was cut open and the bullet extracted. He is 
now passing his convalescence in a state of 
high felicity in a tent just across the river from 
my own, and rejoices deeply that he did not go 
to hospital. 

General Sir George White expressed himself 
in the highest terms of approbation to all the 
troops engaged during the morning. At mid¬ 
day he visited the camp of the Carbineers, the 
Guides, and the Imperial Light Horse in turn, 
and congratulated the men on the manner in 
which they had performed a dangerous and 
difficult duty. In the Light Horse camp the 
General was accompanied by Major-General 
Hunter and the headquarters’ staff. The regi¬ 
ment was drawn up in line regardless of 
“ Puffing Billy,” who threw a shell just as Sir 
George White arrived on the scene. Address¬ 
ing the men Sir George said: “ Colonel 
Edwards, officers, and men—General Blunter, 
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to whom are owing the inception and execution 
of this morning’s successful operation, has 
reported to me the very efficient help that he 
received from the men of the Imperial Light 
Horse, as well as the other corps that were 
employed. When he told me last night that 
he was anxious to have a shy at the guns on 
Gun Hill (Lombard’s Kop), there was one 
thing I determined, and that was that I would 
give him the best support that I could. I 
knew that I could trust you, both on account 
of your knowledge of the business which you 
have taken in hand in this campaign, and, 
secondly, on account of your bravery and 
steadiness, and of what I was confident would 
be your intelligent individual action in case 
there was any difficulty to be overcome. I 
wanted, therefore, to come down here and ex¬ 
press to you my appreciation of the value of 
the work you did last night, and also to thank 
you for it. It will be a great pleasure to me 
to report to General Sir Redvers Ruller, 
whose name brings confidence wherever it 
is mentioned, on tlje work you have done, not 
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only on this occasion, but on every occasion 
on which it has been my good luck to 
have your assistance. I have no doubt we 
have got some more hard fighting before us, 
and what I only hope is, that you will do as 
well in the future as you have in the past, and 
that I shall be able to say at the end of this 
campaign, as I now say in the middle of it, 
that you are a credit not only to your own 
colony, but to the whole Empire. Colonel 
Edwards, I do not wish to keep you any 
longer in the circumstances, because there 
might be an interference in this conference by 
Bulwana Long Tom.” 

Hearty cheers were then given for Sir George 
White, General Hunter, Brigadier- General 
Brocklehurst (general officer commanding the 
cavalry), and Colonel Edwards. The morning’s 
work has inspired our men with renewed con¬ 
fidence, and I have no doubt it has correspond¬ 
ingly depressed the Boers. Counting the four 
guns destroyed or captured on Friday morn¬ 
ing, the Boers have lost eight pieces of artillery 
during the siege of Ladysmith. Four of these 
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were powerful Creusot guns and two were 
howitzers. This is a loss which the Boers can 
hardly replace. They had a certain stock of 
guns to begin with, and every one that becomes 
disabled from any cause is a permanent weaken¬ 
ing of their fighting strength. The Transvaal 
has no gun factory, and, of course, they cannot 
import any war material now through Delagoa 
Bay. That the event of Friday morning has 
disheartened the enemy is evidenced by the 
fact that the guns they still have in position 
were almost silent yesterday and to-day. 
Yesterday only four shells were fired. This 
morning, contrary to their usual practice of not 
bombarding on Sunday, the Boers fired a dozen 
shells from Buhvana into the cavalry camp. 
Relying on the Sabbatarianism of the enemy, 
the cavalry decided to spend the day in camp 
instead of taking their horses into shelter 
among the kloofs and rocks, but about eight 
o’clock they were compelled to saddle up and 
seek shelter. This has been the only occasion 
on which the Boers have wilfully desecrated 
the Sabbath. 



CHAPTER VIII 

BOER CUNNING 

December 11, 1899. 

It would really seem that the long period of 
inaction and patient sufferance of the Boer 
bombardment is coming- to an end, and that 
British troops are about to resume their proper 
function of attack. This morning, while it was 
still dark, another Boer gun and its ammunition 
fell into our hands and were promptly destroyed. 
Unfortunately, the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
to whom was entrusted the work of capturing 
the howitzers on Surprise Hill, paid somewhat 
dearly for the captured weapon. The delay 
that led to the sad and regrettable loss of so 
many gallant lives was not due to the plucky 
lads of the Rifle Brigade, but to another cause, 
which I shall explain later on in this letter. 
The general particulars of the action are, of 
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course, long since known in England, together 
with the names of the thirteen soldiers who 
lost their lives on the field of battle. To us 
here, who are still in the middle of the struggle, 
there is one comforting knowledge, and that is 
that there are 10,000 men here in Ladysmith 
who would start this instant on a ten times 
more hazardous enterprise, not only with 
alacrity, but with delight. I have never yet 
seen troops more anxious to be allowed to 
come in contact with their enemy. And this, 
be it remembered, not in the first flush of a 
campaign, but after we have suffered a severe 
reverse, and been pounded at and shelled in an 
almost defenceless town for over forty days, 
when provisions are growing scarce, and there 
is nothing to drink but the unspeakably filthy 
waters of the Klip River, which to-day, when 
there is hardly water enough in it to make a 
current, is muddier and dirtier-looking than the 
muddiest and dirtiest stream in Essex during 
a summer spate. 

Last night, in particular, I was struck with 
the ardour and coolness of our troops. Sir 
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George White at nine o'clock ordered out the 
whole garrison — cavalry, artillery, infantry, 
transport, and hospitals. Every man was 
ordered to bring three days’ provisions, and 
the general idea was that the army was going 
out to attempt some enterprise, such as cutting 
the line of railway to the north by which the 
Boers hope to effect their retreat. Never was 
there more joyous enthusiasm shown, and the 
gallant fellows marched through the streets 
singing, laughing, whistling, and generally 
comporting themselves as if they were getting 
home to barracks at the close of a field-day, 
instead of starting out on a march which might 
be the last that scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
them would ever take in this world. 

It was in exactly the same exalted spirit, 
though more silently, for obvious reasons, 
that 450 of the 2nd Rifle Brigade, under 
Colonel Metcalfs own command, together 
with a score or two artillerymen and 
sappers, under the direction of Major Wing 
of the 69th Battery, R.F.A., set out to 
capture the Boer guns on Surprise Hill. 
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The position is a steep, rocky hill about 
6000 yards from our most advanced post, 
and the two howitzers upon it had harassed 
the Old Camp, the Naval Battery, the 
Leicestcrs, the K.R.R., and the Rifle Brigade 
a good deal more than was pleasant. All the 
battalions along the western defences have 
longed for a chance, quoting Sir George 
White’s own words, “to have a shy" at Sur¬ 
prise Hill. When at length the General gave 
his consent, Colonel Metcalf could have had 
as many men as he wished, but a small, com¬ 
pact body of 450 was deemed ample for the 
work. 

In the light of later knowledge a larger 
force would have been better, because we now 
know that the Boers detailed a force of 2500 
men to guard Surprise Hill on the very night 
we had selected for its attack. Fortunately, 
most of these “ heroes " fled from the dreaded 
steel without firing a shot, but an unhappy 
delay, owing to a defective fuse, in blowing up 
the howitzer and its ammunition, enabled those 
who remained to get into kloofs and dongas in 
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rear of our men on the top of the hill. More¬ 
over, the Boers quickly picked up the “ word,” 
which was “ 2 R.B.,” and the names of several 
of the officers, and shouted, “ Captain So-and- 
so,” or” Mr, So-and-so, come this way.” “Bring 
your company here! ” This fact, combined with 
the delay, caused a good deal of confusion and 
led to the serious loss of life. 

The little column left camp about ten o’clock, 
and proceeding cautiously till near the hill, 
waited for a while to rest the men. The road 
across the plain, from our own positions to the 
point near Surprise Hill, where the troops 
halted, was comparatively easy going, but the 
remainder of the way and the hill itself were 
steep and rocky. A little before two the order 
for the advance was given, and, with Colonel 
Metcalf and Major Wing, R.A., leading, the 
column resumed its march. Bayonets had been 
fixed and magazines filled during the halt. 
Slowly the men made their way across the 
numerous dongas and the rough, stony ground 
and up the boulder-strewn slope. Not a word 
was spoken ; the only sound was the scraping 
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of boots as the men slipped over the rocks, and 
their heavy breathing as they toiled along after 
the dark figures of their officers outlined above 
them against the midnight sky. The moon, 
which had been shining earlier in the night, 
had gone down, and there was almost complete 
darkness. 

Until the perilous climb was nearly com¬ 
pleted there was no sign of the enemy. 
Then, as the Riflemen approached the gun 
position, a sentry hailed them and fired. 
Before he could slip a second cartridge into his 
rifle a British bayonet had gone through him 
and the man fell without a word. A volley 
now splashed out through the gun embrasure, 
and a few more shots were fired over the top 
of the earthwork. With a rousing cheer the 
lads of the Rifle Brigade dashed up and were 
at work with the steel, Four Boers in the 
embrasure fired point-blank at our fellows as 
they leaped up, and then, seeing they had done 
all the harm that they could hope to accom¬ 
plish, threw down their rifles and said, “We 
surrender.” “ Do you ? ” shouted a sturdy 
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sergeant as he lunged at them with his bayonet. 
“ That’s all damned nonsense, after dropping 
one of my boys as ye spoke. That’s for you— 
and you,” he panted; and two Boers will return 
no more to the Transvaal. The other two turned 
to fly, but a second afterwards the bayonets of 
the sergeant’s comrades were crimsoned to the 
hilt. Ten seconds later there was not a Boer on 
Surprise Hill, and the gunners and sappers set 
about destroying the howitzer found in position. 
Only three men had been hit while capturing 
the gun. Unfortunately, a long delay now 
occurred because the fuse attached to the gun¬ 
cotton used for blowing up the gun failed to 
burn properly. The sappers, of course, had to 
wait a certain time before venturing to approach 
to fix a fresh fuse. Meanwhile the Boers had 
trained one of their Pom-poms (Krupp auto¬ 
matic guns) on to Surprise Hill, and opened, 
fire. The shooting was naturally erratic, but 
one of the projectiles hit Lieutenant Ferguson, 
of the Rifle Brigade, inflicting mortal injuries. 

On the lower slopes of the hill, and in a 
donga at the foot, on the route our men must 
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traverse on the way back to camp, dismounted 
Boers were congregating in numbers, and had 
begun shooting upwards at the figures on the 
skyline. At length the sappers and artillery¬ 
men accomplished the destruction of the gun 
and ammunition, and Colonel Metcalf gave 
orders for the column to retire. It was still 
pitch dark, and the men, as pre-arranged, 
hailed each other with the words “ 2 R.B.” 
(the number of the battalion), so that they 
would not lose touch, and, perhaps more 
important, not mistake each other for enemies 
in the darkness. The Boers instantly jumped 
at the meaning of the words, and the bolder 
of them advanced freely among our men, and 
replied, “ 2 R.B,” in the coolest possible fashion 
when hailed. One soldier saw a figure in the 
darkness and challenged, and the reply was 
given correctly, with the words “ Come on,” 
•The soldier unhesitatingly advanced, and when 
within a couple of paces he thought the dress 
of the speaker somewhat unconventional for 
a soldier. Half halting, he brought his bayonet 
to the ready, when the Boer—for Boer it was 
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—fired point-blank at him. The bullet, by a 
ten thousand to one chance, passed between 
the soldier’s arm and his body without touching 
him ; a fraction of a second later the treacherous 
Boer learned how bad had been his aim. 

Colonel Metcalf, anxious to charge the. 
Boers, whom he now saw in groups towards 
the foot of the hill, in as strong force as 
possible, called to Captain Paley to bring his 
company in a particular direction. As before, 
the Boers took up the cry, and shouts of 
“ Captain Paley, sir, this way with your 
company!” came in perfect English, Poor 
Paley led his men towards the voice, and 
arrived at the edge of a donga filled with 
Boers, who poured a volley into the helpless 
company. The officer himself leaped down 
into the donga, but just as he sprang forward 
he was struck in the chest and thigh by 
bullets, and, in his own words, “ tumbled over 
like a rabbit.” When he fell a Boer levelled 
his rifle to shoot him dead, but another knocked 
up the weapon, and cried shame upon the fellow 
who had attempted to shoot a wounded man. 
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Meanwhile the fight had grown fierce 
all along the lower slope of the hill. The 
Riflemen, maddened by the treachery which 
they now began to realize, and heedless of the 
steep descent and slippery boulders, plunged 
clown upon the Boers, who, after a moment’s 
half-hearted stand, broke and fled for their 
lives, though they outnumbered our lads five 
to one. The troops then made their way back 
to camp without trouble, and brought thirty- 
five wounded men with them—a splendid feat, 
when the nature of the country and the dark¬ 
ness are taken into consideration. Eight men 
were left dead on the field, and at the date of 
this letter five more have died in hospital. 
The wounded and missing bring the total loss 
up to sixty-one. Captain Paley, after his 
narrow escape from the cowardly and infuriated 
Boer, was treated with consideration, and after¬ 
wards handed over to one of our ambulance 
parties. He is now in the hospital at Intombi 
Spruit, and is making satisfactory progress 
towards recovery. The bodies of the dead, 
including that of Lieutenant Ferguson, were 
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recovered and brought in and buried in Lady¬ 
smith Cemetery. 

Of Colonel Metcalfs operation it need but 
be said that it was arranged and carried 
out in a perfect and soldierly manner. 
The heavy loss of life that occurred on 
the homeward march was entirely due to the 
defective fuses employed by the Engineers. 
It was the time lost in waiting for these to 
burn that enabled the Boers to pluck up 
courage enough to try to cut off our troops' 
line of retirement. Had the fuses acted 
promptly there would have been no delay, 
the Boers could not have had time to rally, 
and probably the only casualties would have 
been the three men hit in the attack on the 



CHAPTER IX 

A CHEERLESS CHRISTMAS 

December 31, 1899, 

When we were shut up in this unhappy town, 
away far back in the first week of N ovember, 
the most pessimistic amongst us did not dream 
that the New Year would still find us awaiting 
relief. Even when the weeks lengthened out 
and Christmas drew near, we hoped that the 
siege would be raised before the advent of 
the great festival, for there was news of the 
advance of Sir Redvers Ruller from the south, 
and we trusted implicitly in that brilliant 
soldier. Alas! a fortnight ago to-day the 
chief of our so-called Intelligence Department 
summoned the correspondents to his office 
and submitted the following “ general order ” 
for our perusal:—• 


m 
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“Ladysmith, December 17, 1899. 

“ The General Officer commanding the 
Natal Field Force regrets to have to announce 
that General Buller failed to make good his 
first attack on Colenso. Reinforcements will 
not, therefore, arrive here so early as was 
expected. Sir George White is confident 
that the defence of Ladysmith will be con¬ 
tinued by the garrison in the same spirited 
manner as it has hitherto been conducted 
until the General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief in South Africa does relieve it.” 

This, then, was the end of all our hopes 
of spending a happy Christmas and welcoming 
the new century free from the harassing an¬ 
noyance of Boer shells, and without dread 
as to whether there was food enough in 
store to feed us for another period of be- 
leaguerment. We had listened to Buller’s 
guns for days, and each succeeding morning 
we half expected to find his welcome columns 
marching into Ladysmith. Night after night 
all the troops in garrison had practised rapid 
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mobilization, so that they might be able to 
turn out in the briefest possible space to 
join hands with the relieving force. The 
post and telegraph offices were got ready 
for the despatch of business, and all the 
signs pointed to an early termination of our 
trials. Alas! Sir George White’s order dis¬ 
pelled all our dreams of deliverance, and we 
are condemned to another indefinite period of 
siege. 

Seriously, the situation presented, and still 
presents, aspects not at all satisfactory. 
Here we have a force of about 12,000 men 
cooped up in a small unhealthy town with 
no water - supply except the polluted Klip 
River, and not too well provided with food 
or artillery ammunition. The column march¬ 
ing to our relief under one of the foremost 
Generals in the British service is checked 
at its first contact with the enemy, and must 
await the arrival of reinforcements from 
England. At first people were inclined to 
estimate the additional period of siege at a 
pouple of weeks, but already that time has 
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elapsed, and we are apparently as far off relief 
as we were in November. The positions 
which the Boers have taken up between here 
and Colcnso are of immense natural strength, 
and they have been strengthened by the 
construction of earthworks and the mounting 
of heavy guns. No country could be better 
suited for the peculiar method of warfare 
practised by the Boers. The steep, stony 
hills afford the most ample cover for riflemen 
to conceal themselves among- the rocks and 
boulders, and there are excellent gun positions 
for artillery on top. With rifle and artillery 
shots such as the Boers have proved them¬ 
selves to be in this war, it would almost seem 
as if Sir Redvers Bullcr had before him a 
task that will tax even his ability to the 
utmost. There are some, indeed, who hold 
that it will be almost impossible to drive the 
enemy from his chosen positions, and that 
the surest and quickest method of relieving 
Ladysmith would be for General Buller to 
abandon the direct attempt, and to advance 
as rapidly as possible towards, Pretoria Did 
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Bloemfontein. Those who profess to know 
the Boers and their ways, declare that, if 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria were threatened, 
the Boers would withdraw to defend their 
capitals, and we should be relieved from 
beleaguerment. 

Whether this plan would be the best to 
adopt I shall not discuss. Those outside 
this place know more than we do of the 
general situation, and are best able to judge 
as to what is the proper course to pursue. 
Meanwhile, the position of affairs in Lady¬ 
smith goes on from day to day with very 
little change. In the grey dawn each morn¬ 
ing we are awakened by the Boer guns firing 
their matutinal salute of shells into the town 
and camp. By eight o’clock there is a lull 
for breakfast. The firing is renewed about 
midday for a short time, and then in the 
evening we generally have a couple of hours’ 
bombardment. This is the average routine, 
but there are occasional interludes at intervals 
when something attracts the attention of the 
Boer gunners, and they blaze off a few rounds. 
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Everybody, military and civilians alike, has 
now a perfect system of shelters. All the 
regiments, except a couple of the cavalry, 
who are well protected in the river valley, 
keep a sentry on guard whose sole duty is 
to watch Puffing Billy on Bulwana—cur most 
dangerous foe. The moment the big puff 
of white smoke appears, whistles blow, the 
Gordons sound a bugle, and a big bell at 
the railway station, where a man is also on 
guard, all convey the warning that a shell 
is coming. As the projectile takes nearly 
half a minute to cover the five miles from 
the gun to the town, there is plenty of time 
for everybody to get under cover. When 
the shell has fallen people return to their 
interrupted avocations, and so it goes on all 
day. 

Occasionally, however, “ Puffing Billy” scores 
a hit, and then there is usually a heavy 
casualty list for his shot. A few days ago 
a shell fell amongst the Natal Carbineers 
while they were cleaning their horses, when 
four men were killed and seven wounded. 
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la the same way a shell came into the 5th 
Lancers during morning stables, and five 
officers, including the Colonel, two majors, 
and the adjutant, were hit. Fortunately, all 
the injuries were slight, but had it not hap¬ 
pened that the shell burst some distance away, 
and expended most of its violence on the line 
of horses, several of which were killed, there 
would have been a terrible fatality. On the 
same day that the Lancers were wounded the 
remnant of the Gloucester Regiment suffered 
a dreadful calamity. “ Puffing Billy ” had been 
firing at the Gordons’ camp, which is about 
three miles from the Gloucesters’, and no one 
suspected danger to the latter. Suddenly the 
gun was swung round through half a circle, 
and was fired. Before the unlucky Gloucesters 
could get under cover the big 96-pound shell, 
filled with leaden bullets and fragments of iron, 
plumped in the middle of a group of them. 
Five gallant fellows were killed on the spot, 
and nine others wounded. 

It was a shocking occurrence, but it was 
almost equalled on the day after Christmas, 

L 
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when Lieutenant Dalzel, of the Devon Regi¬ 
ment, was instantly killed, and seven other 
officers of the same corps wounded, by a shell. 
The officers were sitting in their mess-tent, 
and had just finished breakfast. The tent was 
protected towards Bulvvana by a big rampart 
of stones, which gave considerable shelter. 
Most of the officers had left the table and 
were sitting close under the wall; but several, 
including Mr. Dalzel, who was leaning against 
the table, were in the middle of the tent. Two 
shells fell very close, and it was suggested by 
some one that everybody had better get under 
cover. Lieutenant Dalzel replied, “Oh, it’s 
all right; I don’t think any of them will come 
right in here.” He had scarcely spoken when 
a shell hit the top of the rampart, and, fly¬ 
ing inwards, burst within a foot or two of 
the speaker. The ill-fated young officer was 
killed on the spot, and seven of his comrades 
were wounded, Lieutenant Price-Dent very 
severely. Most of the other wounded were 
struck by splinters of stone knocked off the 
rampart by the shell, and, I am glad to say, 
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none of them are dangerously hurt—some, 
indeed, remained on duty. 

Although the Boer bombardment, as a rule, 
does little personal injury, unhappy incidents 
like those that I have mentioned warn us too 
forcibly that it is not to be altogether dis¬ 
regarded. But there are other discomforts 
besides the shells. For some time past 
supplies of food have not been so plentiful as 
we could wish them to be. Vegetables and 
milk are the things we miss most; there is 
still a small allowance of fresh meat issued 
daily, though the quality is sometimes any¬ 
thing but choice. The inhabitants of Lady¬ 
smith do not, as a rule, seem to have cared 
much for gardening. At any rate, the supply 
of fresh vegetables (the small store of pre¬ 
served vegetables is reserved for the sick and 
wounded) is infinitesimal in quantity. There 
is a market held occasionally, at which a 
few potatoes, carrots, and tomatoes as they 
ripen are sold by auction. On the 23rd inst. 
there was one of these sales, and the prices 
realized will surely induce the good people of 
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Ladysmith to keep big plots employed in 
“ petite culture.” 

Potatoes, possibly in view of the approach 
of Christmas, soared to a tremendous figure, 
One lot of twenty-eight middling-sized ones 
(they are too precious to be any longer 
sold by weight or measure) fetched 305'., 
and a very ordinary cucumber was bought 
at g s. 6 d. Potatoes have since attained a 
regular price of is. apiece. Eggs vary 
in price from 12s. to 23^. a dozen. The 
latter price was paid by two naval officers, and 
I was told that four out of the dozen had 
reached an advanced stage of odoriferousness. 
These prices make most of us content to 
subsist on the daily ration of bread and meat, 
and, if we can eke it out with a little mealie 
porridge, there is no grumbling. Despite these 
drawbacks, everybody is cheery and in good 
spirits, and I do not believe the idea of 
“ giving in ” has ever occurred to a single 
individual in Ladysmith. 

True, our courage is kept up by a wonder¬ 
ful supply of the most optimistic rumours. 
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There has not been a day for weeks past 
but, according - to report, a heliograph 
message has been received from General 
Buller saying he would be in Ladysmith 
in forty-eight hours or less. Then General 
Sir Charles Warren, with 20,000 men, is 
reported, without “any possible doubt what¬ 
ever,” to be at Dundee and to have blown up 
Heaven only knows how many bridges and 
miles of railway, and to be coming to catch the 
Boers between himself and Buller’s army and 
annihilate them! Then there are reports of 
tremendous victories gained by General Gat- 
acre and Lord Methuen, in which whole heca¬ 
tombs of Boers have been slain, and, to crown 
all, we hear that practically the whole Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteer forces of the United 
Kingdom are hastening to our aid. 

Occasionally, too, the garrison inflicts a loss on 
the enemy that cheers our besieged population. 
For instance, the other day Captain Lambton, 
11 .N., discovered that three or four hundred 
Boers came along just after dusk to guard 
Puffing Billy on Bulwan against a night attack. 
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These men always left in a body in the grey 
dawn of the morning, before it was sufficiently 
light to make them out with distinctness. Cap¬ 
tain Lambton watched the proceeding very 
carefully for several evenings and mornings, 
until he got exactly a spot over which the mass 
of men invariably passed. Then, under the 
pretence of making bad shooting at Puffing 
Billy during the day, he got the range of this 
spot to a yard, and waited his opportunity. 
One evening the Naval guns were all trained 
with the utmost care on the place where the 
Boer guard must cross, and thpn next morning, 
in the dim light, when the look-out at the tele¬ 
scope reported the exact moment, an avalanche 
of lead and iron tore through the crowded mass, 
carrying death in the very wind of its passage. 
How many Boers were killed and wounded we 
are not likely to learn, but for nearly three hours 
afterwards ambulance waggons and stretcher 
parties were busy on the grassy slopes of 
Bulwan. It was a capital lesson for the Boers, 
and paid them back for some of the cruelly 
treacherous tricks they have played upon us. 
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Another little incident that gave great satis¬ 
faction to the battalion occurred near the 1st 
Devon’s lines. For three weeks the gallant 
lads of this magnificent battalion were harassed 
by a Boer, who came up before daylight within 
easy rifle-shot of the lines on Helpmakaar Post. 
FI is shelter was cunningly contrived, and, try as 
they could, it was impossible for the Devons to 
locate their foe. An officer and six or seven 
men were wounded before the Boer rifleman’s 
hiding-place was discovered. One evening he 
left to return to camp just a little too early. 
There was still light to see him, and a well- 
aimed volley brought him to the earth. On 
going down to the .spot the soldiers found an 
old greybeard Boer lying dead on the ground. 
He had a sackful of cartridges slung over his 
shoulder, and he still clutched his rifle in his 
hand. Beside him lay a haversack and water- 
bottle which had once belonged to a British 
soldier, and the first-named contained the 
remains of the old man’s ration of brown bread 
and meat. 

All these things tend to keep up our spirits, 
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and the advent of Christmas found us almost 
as jolly as if we were at home. It is true that 
there was a noticeable absence of traditional 
Christmas fare in most messes, but very credit¬ 
able efforts were made to find substitutes. 
Turkeys we could not replace, but roasted trek- 
ox, from an olfactory point of observation, was 
a fair imitation of the roast beef of Old Eng¬ 
land. I say nothing about its taste or tough¬ 
ness—more than enough was said on both 
during Christmas Day. Plum-pudding was 
universally attempted, and was universally a 
failure. This was, perhaps, owing to the fact 
that most of us were unable to find any suet, 
or raisins, or candied peel, or brandy, or the 
other ingredients which, I believe, are usually 
included in the historic promoter of indigestion. 
My cook, a lively and intelligent Basuto boy, 
concocted one (under direction), of which the 
chief component parts were flour, sugar, and 
water, and a few currants. When it was served 
up my messmate tasted it, and remarked that 
he thought he would like it better cold. I 
tasted it, and at once agreed with him, because, 
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if an alteration in the pudding’s temperature 
made any change at all, it must be for the 
better; it could not possibly taste worse than 
it did hot. Next day our grinning Basuto 
brought up the alleged plum-pudding and set it 
before us. I have no doubt it was improved 
in taste, but as we had no steel chisel to cut 
a piece off, I cannot give a decided opinion. 
However, our Christmas dinner was no worse 
than others, and I cannot do better than give, 
as a fair example, the menu set before the 
officers of a squadron of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

5LI1 (PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES’) 
DRAGOON GUARDS. 

LADYSMITH CHRISTMAS DAY, 1899. 

MENU. 

POTAGES. 

Julienne (linned—kept specially for Christmas). 
Entries. 

Nil. 

Roti. 

Rosbif a la Anglais (Trek ox). 

Legumes, 

Pomme de terre bouillecs (one for each man). 

Petits I’ois (one small tin). 
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Re LEV its, 

Jambon au General Hunter (God bless the General fof it!). 

Entremets. 

Plum-pudding au Bulwan (nobody asked for a second helping). 

Desserts. 

Apricots, poaches (several of the deserted houses in Ladysmith 
have orchards attached). 

Vins. 

Eau de Klip River (ad lib.),.Cognac de Ladysmith (one bottle). 
Port d’Afrique (one bottle), Rluun (commissariat quarter 
bottle). 

N.B.—The “Rosbif” was slightly’spoilt, as the bakery Was 
shelled when the meat was in the oven, and the cooks left 
somewhat abruptly. 


The children, in Ladysmith fared rather 
better than their elders. Colonel Frank 
Rhodes (who is first in all good works, 
from trying to solace the sick and wounded 
to bringing joy to the little ones), Colonel 
Dartnell, Chief Commissioner of Natal Police, 
Major Davis, Imperial Light Horse, and 
many others set themselves to work, and pre¬ 
pared a treat for the children. The largest 
undamaged room, in town was suitably de¬ 
corated, and in it were erected four, huge 
Christmas trees laden with toys, which every 
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store and shop in Ladysmith had been ran¬ 
sacked to provide. Each tree represented a 
great division of the Empire, those selected 
being the United Kingdom, Canada, Austra¬ 
lasia, and South Africa. The toys on each 
were as appropriate as our limited source of 
selection made possible, and the arboreal 
representative of “Our Lady of the Snows” 
had a wintry look, in its dressing of cotton¬ 
wool, that was refreshing in this torrid climate. 

Nearly 200 were present to share the toys— 
more by far than I thought had remained ill 
Ladysmith, as most of the usual inhabitants 
long since went to the neutral camp at Intombi 
Spruit. About fifty ladies were also present: 
courageous ladies who preferred to risk the 
rigours of the siege rather than run away to 
Intombi. General Sir George White, General 
Hunter, General Brocklehurst, and many other 
officers came to witness the distribution of the 
toys. When the little ones, who were as 
happy and bright as if no murderous cannon 
threatened them every hour, had departed, 
laden with the products of the Christmas trees. 
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the room was cleared, and a concert, followed 
by a dance, kept the grown-up people amused 
for several hours. 

Nor did our friends the enemy forget that it 
was Christmas Day. Early in the morning 
two shells were fired from a small gun on 
Bulwan. In accordance with his custom, the 
most adjacent relic-hunter proceeded to dig 
them up. Every shell that falls in Ladysmith 
is dug up, and its splinters carefully gathered 
together as trophies. When these particular 
shells were recovered it was noticed that they 
were somewhat different from the usual mes¬ 
sengers sent by the Boers. Instead of a fuse, 
they had a plug of wood closing the nose of 
the shell, and on the outside there was rudely 
scratched on the metal, “ Compliments of the 
season ! ” The shells were taken to head¬ 
quarters, and one, on being opened, was found 
to contain a conglomerate which experts pro¬ 
nounce to be the Boer’s conception of plum¬ 
pudding. It shows a very pretty wit on the 
part of the Dutchman. What is in the other 
shell remains “wrapt in mystery,” but there is 
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a shrewd conjecture that it is not quite so 
harmless in its contents as its fellow. There 
is a very suspicious wire attachment artfully 
concealed in f the wooden plug that made our 
people a bit chary of tampering with it. And 
as it is quite in keeping with the artfulness of 
the wily and murderous Boer to send a harm¬ 
less shell, and one filled with some deadly 
explosive that would go off on the withdrawal 
of the plug and its wire attachment, it has been 
thought advisable to leave shell No. 2 un- 
opened and in the safe keeping of the ordnance 
staff. 

During the past week or two the rainy 
season has set in, and we have heavy thunder¬ 
storms, accompanied by torrential rain, every 
few days. The health of the town and 
garrison is suffering in consequence of the 
dank, steamy weather. Enteric fever, dysen¬ 
tery, and a malignant type of diarrhoea are 
very prevalent. There are, at present, about 
two thousand sick in hospital, and healthy 
civilians, both male and female, are being 
obliged to serve as nurses, the ordinary staffs 
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not being able to cope with the work. A great 
difficulty is the scarcity of suitable food for 
the sick, especially the enteric and dysentery 
patients. All the cows giving milk have been 
requisitioned for their use, and milk, cither 
fresh or tinned, can only be obtained by order 
of a military doctor. It is said that disease 
is not more prevalent than is usual here in 
December and January, as Ladysmith is any¬ 
thing but a sanatorium during the summer 
months. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BOER ASSAULT ON LADYSMITH 

January 7, 1900. 

For the second time the Boers have made 
an attack on Ladysmith, and for the second 
time they have failed, with disastrous results. 
Their first attempt was made as far back as 
November g. The lesson they then got 
lasted them nearly two whole months. Yester¬ 
day, in the dim hours before early dawn, they 
again essayed the task of capturing a portion, 
at least, of our defences, and they were repulsed 
with a Joss which is estimated by the Head¬ 
quarters’ Staff at 1100 men, killed and wounded. 
The assault was made with desperate energy 
and determination, and the action, which was 
almost hand-to-hand, lasted from before three 
in the morning until six in the evening, or 
fifteen hours of hard fighting. In my telegrams 
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I have already described the main features 
of the battle, and before entering into a more 
detailed account here, it will not, perhaps, be 
amiss to give some account of the events which 
led to it, and also a brief description of the 
scene of the action. 

After the repulse of the attack of November 
9, the Boers confined their siege operations 
entirely to long-range firing with heavy guns. 
No attempt was made to push their works 
closer to the town, or to bring their artillery 
nearer our lines. For a time the bombard¬ 
ment was conducted with considerable energy 
from some twenty-five or thirty guns, the 
evident object being to compel the garrison 
to surrender. Finding that their fire did not 
have the desired effect, the artillerists relaxed 
their efforts, and a desultory pounding from the 
guns on Bulwana, Gun Hill, and Telegraph 
Ridge was all we had to endure. After the 
capture of the guns on Gun Hill and Surprise 
Hill, the bombardment, except for occasional 
spurts, became even more desultory, and we 
had reliable information that consultations as 
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to whether the siege of Ladysmith should not 
be raised, were held between the Transvaal 
and Free State commanders and field-cornets. 
The Free State Boers, it is said, strongly 
urged that the siege should be pushed with 
vigour or else abandoned entirely, while the 
Transvaal Boers, many of whom witnessed 
our evacuation of Dundee before the fire of 
their 6-inch Creusot guns, still had faith in 
these weapons to compel surrender. From 
the time of these conferences onwards there 
were frequent disputes between the Free State 
and the Transvaal Boers on the question of 
the siege, and finally the former accused their 
comrades of being afraid to attack Ladysmith. 
The Heidelberg (Transvaal) Commando openly 
took the same side. 

Matters were approaching a serious stage 
when General Joubert hastily returned from 
Colenso, where his army is confronting Sir 
Redvers Buller, and a grand conference was 
held on the 5th inst., at which, after much 
recrimination between the two parties, Com¬ 
mandant de Villiers, of the Harrismith (Free 
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State) Commando, said the Free Staters were 
as good as their word, and he would lead his 
men against Ladysmith. The Commandant 
of the Heidelberg Commando, who had all 
along sided with the Free State in the dispute, 
pledged his followers to the attack also. So 
it was arranged that the attack should be made 
in the early hours of the following morning. 
Reinforcements, estimated at 7000 men, were 
hurried up from Colenso, and every Boer that 
could be spared from the northern and eastern 
surroundings of Ladysmith was brought round 
to the south-west. We now know, as we have 
known all through the siege, that the Boers 
had most intimate and accurate information of 
all our movements, and it was admitted by 
some of them to our people on the morning 
after the battle that, in selecting Saturday 
morning, they were influenced by the know¬ 
ledge that we should that morning, and all 
through the night, be engaged in mounting 
a 4.7-inch gun on Waggon Hill, and they 
hoped that the noise of our working-party 
would drown the sound of their approach. 
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Having decided to attack, the Boers, with 
that unerring eye for country and the unfailing 
instinct for choosing a military position which 
they seem to possess, selected the long ridge 
known to us under the collective names of 
Maiden Castle, Caesar’s Camp, and Waggon 
Hill (but which is all included in the local 
name of Bcster’s Ridge) as the point where 
they would make their attempt. It was an 
admirable choice. The ridge runs nearly north¬ 
east and south-west. It is fairly high, and is 
covered with huge boulders and stones, like 
all these, barren African hills. At the eastern 
end the mimosa bush that grows on the plain 
extends right up to the edge of the plateau, 
and affords admirable cover. The southern 
and western faces arc bare, but the rocks with 
which they abound offered just the sort of 
ground that suits the Boer rifleman. From 
the foot of the hill to the Rooi Kopjes, or Red 
Hills, about a mile away, where the Boer 
position begins, is a level, grassy flat, inter¬ 
sected at two or three places by dry water¬ 
courses. Late in yesterday’s desperate fight 
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these watercourses were fatal spots to the 
enemy, as I shall explain later on. Waggon 
Hill marks the western extremity of the ridge, 
and Ctesar’s Camp its eastern. The troops 
occupying the position on the night of the 5th 
inst. were the 1st Battalion Manchester Regi¬ 
ment at Ctesar’s Camp, four companies of the 
1st King’s Royal Rifle Corps on the middle of 
the ridge, and seventy men of the Imperial 
Light Horse on Waggon Hill. At the latter 
point there were also thirty men of the Royal 
Engineers, and half a dozen sailors of the 
Naval Brigade, who were engaged in mounting 
the 4.7-inch gun. But little effort had been 
made to strengthen the hill with earthworks or 
shelter-trenches. The Manchester had erected 
a few circular stone sangars, and the Rifles 
had also made some tentative attempt to 
provide cover; but Waggon Hill and the 
nek connecting it with the main ridge were 
entirely without shelter save that furnished by 
the boulders. At the extreme end a sandbag 
redoubt was made for the gun, but it was not 
defensively occupied when the attack was 
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made. This failure carefully to fortify their 
position cost our troops many a brave life. 
It was so obvious a duty that its neglect 
would almost make one think the men care¬ 
less of their lives, were not the latter suppo¬ 
sition controverted by the action of a few of 
them during the progress of the fight. 

It was at Waggon Hill that the first attack 
was made. Shortly after midnight the Light 
Horse pickets heard a hymn being sung in 
the Boer lines. To men who have spent years 
in the Transvaal, as every man in the Light 
Horse has done, this should have conveyed 
a warning. The Boers do not sing hymns 
at midnight without some special reason, and 
a doubly keen watch should have been kept 
upon them. Nothing special, however, seems 
to have been done. One small picket of eight 
men at the foot of the hill was all that was 
out, and on the top the Sappers and sailors 
toiled away at their gun. Suddenly in the 
darkness, about half-past one, the picket saw 
within a few yards of them a body of men 
approaching. They challenged, and the answer 
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came in perfect English, “ Do not fire, we are 
members of the Town Guard.” This latter 
is composed of civilians enrolled to patrol the 
streets of the town during the night, and, if 
necessary, to take an active part in its defence. 
The members of it do not wear uniforms, and, 
when carrying bandoliers and ritles, they almost 
exactly resemble a party of Boers. The Light 
Horse picket should not, however, have been 
so easily deceived, as the Town Guard is 
never employed outside the limits of Lady¬ 
smith. The picket accepted the reply, and 
the Boers, advancing closer, poured in a volley. 
Five of the picket were shot clown, and the 
other three taken prisoners. 

The volley warned those on the top of the 
hill, but it was too late. A second party had 
scaled the western part of the hill unobserved, 
and the first intimation of their presence was 
a rush into the gun-position and a volley from 
their rides. Several of the Sappers fell dead, 
and an attempt of the Light Horse to recapture 
the position was repulsed with the loss of a 
number of men. Then, in the darkness of the 
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night, began the hard, ding-dong fight that went 
on for fifteen hours. The Sappers and Light 
Horse, after the first rush, quickly recovered 
themselves, and, getting under cover of the 
rocks, they drove the Boers away from the 
naval gun, where it was lying on the ground 
near the emplacement. Lieutenant Digby- 
Jones, R.E., with a courage and resource that 
merited boundless praise — had the gallant 
young officer lived to hear it—rallied a group 
of men, and, placing himself at their head, 
charged the emplacement, routed the Boers 
out from behind the sandbags and drove them 
down the hill. Meanwhile the Boers, many 
of whom had come barefoot, so that they made 
no noise on the rocks, had stolen up the nek 
and began pouring in a terrible fire on the 
brave Light Horsemen and Engineers, A 
few of the former, who were in a sangar on 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps side of the nek, 
did something to subdue the Boer fire, but 
in the darkness and confusion their fire was 
dangerous to friend as well as foe. ' So until the 
dawn brightened in the east the fight went on. 
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Wherever our men saw a rifle-flash along 
the edge of the hill they fired at it, The 
Boers, from the cover of the rocks, replied, 
and again and again made attempts to rush 
forward, but our troops shot them down the 
moment they appeared on the little plateau 
on the top of the hill. Requests for reinforce¬ 
ments were sent off, and about daylight some 
companies of the xst King’s Royal Rifles, three 
companies of Gordons, under Major Miller- 
Wallnutt, and a few score of Light Horse 
came up. The Gordons and the Rifles lined 
the inner slope of the hill, while the Light 
Horse and the Sappers still held the end and 
a portion of the southern edge. The Boers 
were on the nek and along a part of the outer 
slope. This was the position nearly the whole 
of the livelong day. -Men kept close under 
cover behind the rocks and stones, and where 
they saw a foeman’s head or body, they took 
a snapshot at it and dodged down again under 
cover. 

Hour after hour passed and neither side 
gained an inch. Both lost men fast, and nearly 
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every man killed or wounded was shot in the 
head. In the afternoon poor Lieutenant 
Digby-Jones was shot dead while encouraging 
his little force in the gun emplacement. His 
death caused the utmost grief to General 
Hamilton, who was in command during the 
day, and had expressed his intention of recom¬ 
mending the heroic youth for the Victoria 
Cross because of the gallant way in which he 
had recaptured the gun emplacement. Lieu¬ 
tenant Dennis, another officer of the Royal 
Engineers, was killed while endeavouring to 
animate the Gordons and King's Royal Rifles 
to a bayonet charge to clear the nek. He 
sprang forward and called on the men to follow 
him, but when he had got twenty or thirty 
yards he saw that none had responded, and 
he turned to run back to cover. As he did 
so a Boer rose from behind a rock, at ten 
paces distance, and shot him dead on the spot. 
The next instant the Boer himself fell, shot 
by a Light Horseman in the sangar above. 
Major Miller-Wallnutt, of the Gordons, was 
directing the fire of his men with splendid 
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effect, and exposed himself with almost reckless 
bravery. Again and again did the Boers try 
to shoot him down, without success. At length 
a huge Boer, with a long, flowing beard, 
leaped to his feet, and, with instant aim, shot 
the Major in the head with an express bullet. 
The missile was of the ordinary explosive 
sporting type, and the poor officer’s head was 
almost shattered to pieces. His murderer— 
there is no other word suitable—was riddled 
with bullets before he could sink back to his 
place, and next morning his body was identi¬ 
fied as that of Commandant De Villicrs, the 
man who urged the attack at the conference. 
In death he still clutched his rifle so that it 
could hardly be taken from his hand. He 
had fired no fewer than no rounds from the 
spot where he was killed, the empty cartridge- 
cases were lying in a heap at his side, and 
he had nearly 800 unexpended rounds in his 
satchel and bandolier. 

The Boers who made the attack at this 
point were all from the Free State, chiefly 
from the vicinity of Harrismith, and many of 
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them used sporting and Martini-Henry rifles 
instead of small-bore weapons. In some cases 
the men who fired with sporting rifles used the 
ordinary explosive express bullet, which inflicts 
wounds of an appalling character. One man 
of the Imperial Light Horse had a dreadful 
experience. In the first rush of the Boers he 
fell wounded between two rocks at the edge 
of the hill. A Boer sheltered himself partly 
behind the rocks and partly behind the body 
of the wounded man. From this position he 
shot two men dead and wounded a third. It 
was an urgent necessity to silence this man’s 
rifle, but to do it without hitting a wounded 
comrade was not easy. Again and again was 
the Boer fired at without effect, until at last a 
lucky shot struck him square on the head, and 
he dropped dead across the wounded Light 
Horse trooper. When the latter was recovered, 
some hours later, it was found that he was hit 
in eight places: two of the wounds were in¬ 
flicted by the Boers, but six were caused by 
the bullets of his own comrades while trying 
to shoot the Boer. Despite his multitudinous 
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hurts the man is in no danger, and will again 
become fit for duty. 

But rille-bullets were not the only projectiles 
our brave fellow's had to face. Every gun 
that the Boers could bring to bear opened fire 
on the ridge at daylight. There were guns 
on Middle Hill, on Table Hill, and along 
the Rooi Kopjes, that threw shells on to the 
southern slopes of Bester's Ridge, while the 
Creusot gun on Bulwana sw r ept the northern 
slopes and the whole extent of the plateau 
towards Caesar's Camp. In all, some thirty 
guns were in action against us yesterday. 
About five o’clock the 21st Field Battery was 
sent out beyond Range Post Hill with an 
escort of the 5th Dragoon Guards. It rendered 
excellent service in checking the advance of 
supports to the Boers, and cleared the enemy’s 
reserves out of the deep donga between Middle 
Hill and Mounted Infantry Hill. The battery 
and its escort drew the fire of Middle Hill for 
a time; but, fortunately, there was soft ground 
immediately in front, and neither the gunners 
nor the Dragoons suffered much beyond the 
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loss of a few horses. So the fight went on 
until midday, each side firing away as hard as 
the men could load their guns and rifles. 
There was no movement or action in the 
battle: it was simply a duel of rifle against 
rifle, and gun against gun, Before midday 
exhaustion compelled a slackening of the fire, 
and the men lay behind the rocks, with only 
an occasional shot to show they were there, 
until nearly five o’clock, when a tremendous 
rainstorm came up, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. Under cover of rain the Boers 
advanced again, but on Waggon Hill they 
were met by a bayonet charge of the 
Gordons and King’s Royal Rifles. They did 
not wait for the steel, but ran panic-stricken 
down the rocks, while the bullets rained among 
them, and brought the fleeing men down by 
dozens. Our officers and men had not escaped 
lightly. In addition to the officers I have 
named, there were also killed Major Mackworth 
and three officers of the Imperial Light Horse; 
whilst Colonel Edwards, Major Davis, Captain 
Codrington, Major Doveton, and Lieutenant 
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Campbell, all of the same regiment, were 
wounded. Of the casualties among the men 
on Waggon Hill, it will be enough to say that 
the Light Horse had fifty-three men killed or 
wounded, the Gordons twenty-three; while of 
the thirty Engineers who were on the hill 
seventeen were hit, and the half-dozen sailors 
had one killed and two wounded of their small 
number. 

Lieutenant Mathias of the Imperial Light 
Horse, brother of Colonel Mathias, of Dargai 
fame, performed a highly meritorious service, 
in saving a Hotchkiss gun that was on the 
nek. The gun was surrounded by Boers, and 
when they were driven back for a moment by 
our fire, Lieutenant Mathias clashed forward, 
dragged the gun into our own position, and 
then down the reverse slope of the hill. It 
was a plucky action, and prevented the weapon 
falling into the hands of the Boers, as in a few 
moments they had returned to the spot on 
which it had stood. 

But, meanwhile, all day an equally fierce 
and even more critical battle had been in 
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progress a mile or so away at the other end 
of the ridge. The Manchester's, and some 
companies of the King’s Royal Rifles, met the 
earliest attack, and had to yield a little to it, 
but only so much as enabled them to take up 
a better position. Reinforcements consisting 
of five companies of Gordons, three of the 
2nd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, and three 
companies of the Devons—the bravest and 
best on the field—came up later on; when the 
rainstorm broke, the last effort of the Boers 
was defeated, and they were driven pell-mell 
off the ridge into the roaring torrents that filled 
the now foaming watercourses. I must, how¬ 
ever, take the events of the day in their order. 
The attack on the Ctesar’s Camp portion of 
Bester’s Ridge was made by the Heidelberg 
Commando, which came on about 2000 strong. 
Owing to the distance it had to traverse, it did 
not reach the ridge until about three o’clock. 
Our pickets were being changed at the moment, 
so that, fortunately, there was double the usual 
number of men on the spot. Lieutenant Hunt- 
Grubbe, of the Manchester Regiment, who was 
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in charge, heard a suspicious noise along the 
edge of the hill, and was surprised to hear 
voices saying, “ Border Mounted Rifles, this 
way. Come on B.M.R.” Wondering what 
had brought the Natal Volunteers there, and 
never dreaming for a moment that it was the 
old Boer trick already played with some success 
several times during the campaign, the lieu¬ 
tenant ran down a little way to ascertain what 
■was the matter, and found himself among a 
crowd of at least 200 Boers. He was instantly 
seized, and his sword and field-glasses taken 
from him, while his captors jeered at him for 
his simplicity. 

Simultaneously with the capture of the 
unlucky officer, the Boers opened fire on the 
pickets, and, dashing on in the uncertain 
light, rushed the sangars nearest the crest 
of the ridge, and shot or drove out their 
occupants before they had time to offer 
effective resistance. The second line of 
sangars or stone walls was more obstinately 
held, and, despite their most determined 
efforts, the Boers never got a foot farther 
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along the ridge. About six o’clock the 
enemy tried to reinforce their attack by 
sending a great body of troops up through 
the bush on the north-eastern slopes of 
Bester’s Ridge. The movement was observed 
and promptly reported by the Border Mounted 
Rifles, who had been thrown well forward 
in this direction. Major Abdy’s battery, No. 
53, Royal Field Artillery, at once opened a 
searching fire of shrapnel from a position 
near the western edge of the mimosa bush. 
The shells were thrown with splendid effect, 
and not only stopped the Boer reinforcements 
but, as we saw by the dead next morning, 
inflicted heavy loss on those who had already 
got some way up the slope. 

This advance, as well as the main attack 
on this point, was of a most treacherous 
character. They took advantage of the neutral 
hospital camp at Intombi Spruit, and kept 
their men under cover of the hospital tents 
until the last moment, thereby masking the 
fire of our men, who could not open on them 
lest they should shoot their own sick and 
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wounded in the hospital. In the same way 
our battery was kept silent for a time when 
it could have been doing good work. When 
the battery did come into action there were 
eighteen enemy’s guns, four of them 6-inch 
Creusots, firing at Ctesar’s Camp. “ Puffing 
Billy,” however, turned his fire on Major 
Abdy’s battery immediately the first shot 
was fired by it. The conduct of the gunners 
under the fire of this gun—which was throw¬ 
ing shrapnel shell, fortunately with percussion 
fuse—was simply magnificent. I watched it 
from the crest of the hill above the battery, 
and again and again I saw our guns fired 
right out of the cloud of smoke from the 
enemy’s bursting shell. One gun I noticed 
in particular. A shell exploded, as I judged, 
right on the gun, and gunners and all dis¬ 
appeared from view. I gazed, fascinated, 
through my glasses, expecting to see a dis¬ 
mounted gun and mangled men when the 
smoke had cleared away. But almost before 
the first shock of the explosion was over, 
“flash” went the crimson lance of flame from 
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the muzzle of the gun I had thought wrecked, 
and the shrapnel, aimed as true as if at a 
peace practice, went smash into a group of 
the enemy, killing or wounding fifteen out of 
seventeen of them. It was a splendid exhibi¬ 
tion of the coolness and nerve of our gunners, 
and was worth risking something to see. 
But it was not only one instance: again and 
again did I notice shells bursting not a dozen 
yards from the battery, and the men went 
on with their work without even turning their 
heads to look at them. Surely it is an act 
of blind folly, or worse, for the officials in 
Pall Mall to insist on keeping such men 
armed with what is admittedly the worst field- 
gun in Europe, and one that is inferior in 
every point to the field-guns used by the 
Boers. 

I have described how the Boers treacherously 
used the hospital camp to cover their advance. 
Another instance of their peculiar methods 
must be given. About half-past four a man 
was observed coming up the hill waving a 
white flag, and shouting, "Don’t fire! I want 
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to surrender! I’m coming in.” Fire was 
slackened for an instant, and then it was 
seen that the white flag man was only a screen 
covering the advance of about a hundred 
Boers who were coming along behind him, 
hiding as well as they could in the thick 
mimosa bush. An instant afterwards and the 
flag-bearer and a goodly proportion of his 
following were shot down. There were no 
more renewals of this dastardly trick during 
the battle. 

When the Manchesters had been holding 
the ridge for nearly three hours, several 
companies of the Gordons arrived, and ad¬ 
vanced along the ridge in splendid style. As 
they came well forward they learned that the 
sangars, which they had been led to suppose 
were held by the Manchesters, were really 
in possession of the Boers, and Captain Car¬ 
negie headed a daring and successful bayonet 
charge for their recovery. Forward the "Gay 
Gordons ” sprang over the rough, rocky 
ground, firing as they went, and losing men 
at every step. The Boers waited until they 
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were almost within reach before breaking and 
running- away. One Boer alone waited for 
the steel. He was quite a young man, and 
knelt coolly taking aim at Colour-Sergeant' 
Price as the latter rushed forward with his 
bayonet. The sergeant and the Boer fired 
at the same instant, and each wounded the 
other. But the Gordon was able to keep his 
feet till he reached his foe ; then once, twice, 
the steel went home, and he fell unconscious 
across the prostrate body of Lieutenant Hunt- 
Grubbe, who had been lying a prisoner and 
uninjured among the Boers in the sangar. 
The dead Boer, the wounded sergeant, and 
the officer lay in one heap, and for the moment 
the soldiers thought all three of them were 
dead. Afterwards, when Price was carried 
away, it was found that he had been hit in 
thirteen places, but the only really serious 
wound was that inflicted by the Boer whom he 
killed. 

It is worthy of note that, although there 
were three bayonet charges on Bester’s Ridge 
yesterday, only one dead Boer was found 
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with a bayonet wound. In no case, save the 
one, did they even wait for the steel. The 
Gordons came into the fight under dishearten¬ 
ing circumstances. Colonel Dick-Cunyngham, 
V.C., their commander, while waiting two 
miles away for the order to advance, was hit 
by a stray bullet and mortally wounded before 
he had even started for the scene of battle. 
About the same time Lord Ava, when acting 
as galloper to Brigadier-General Hamilton, 
was shot through the head, and also sustained 
a mortal wound, when trying to locate the 
position of the enemy. While the Man- 
chesters and the Gordons bore the brunt of 
the fight on the eastern slope of the ridge, the 
Rifle Brigade and the King’s Royal Rillc 
Corps held the southern edge. After mid¬ 
day they were hard pressed, and six com¬ 
panies of the ever-trusty Devons were rushed 
up to reinforce them. They arrived in the 
nick of time. The King’s Royal Rifles had 
been fighting steadily all the morning. Shortly 
before the rainstorm they had taken up a 
fresh position, upon which the Boers sought 
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to advance further along the top of the ridge. 
At this critical stage the Devons arrived, and, 
fixing bayonets, they charged the advancing 
Boers, checked their forward movement, and 
compelled them to retire in utter confusion 
back over the crest. The gallant Devons 
suffered heavily, both in officers and men, 
but they held the ground they had won, 
and earned the special thanks of Sir George 
White for their splendid and timely charge, 
which undoubtedly saved the day at its most 
critical juncture. Many acts of individual 
heroism were performed here, as well as else¬ 
where, during this hard-fought fight; but 
there was none more deserving of mention 
than that of the corporal of the Devons, who 
crossed an open space swept by a very hell 
of fire, to fetch water for wounded officers 
lying in a sangar. Three times did he go 
and return, and surely the charity and heroism 
of his act secured him a special providence, 
for he went and came unharmed, while others 
less exposed were falling by dozens, So close 
and deadly was the fire that out of a stretcher 
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party of four belonging to the Devons, which 
tried to cross this space, two were shot dead 
and one was dangerously wounded. 

At last the long, hard-fought day drew to a 
close. The storm that had been threatening 
since noon at length came up, and, under cover 
of it, the Boers made their final effort. At 
Waggon Hill, along the southern edge of the 
ridge, and at Caesar’s Camp, they made a fierce 
and simultaneous rush. Hundreds of Boers, 
who had been hidden all day among the rocks 
and stones, leaped out, and, reinforced by huge 
masses from the dongas and spruits in the 
valley, they rushed forward in a wild attempt 
to carry our position. But the British soldiers 
were ready for them. Amid rain so heavy 
that men could not see each other a hundred 
yards away, and with the lightning and 
thunder flashing and pealing incessantly over¬ 
head, the two forces met. Never have I 
heard a heavier or more continuous rifle-fire. 
That of the Boers was as fierce and as deadly 
as our own; but, behind the leaden messages 
of death from our rifles was the bayonet. 
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And, better than all, was the dogged, unbend¬ 
ing courage of the British soldier, which, as 
has been well said, is never so true and steady 
as at the close of a long, hard-fought, and 
doubtful clay. 

It was the supreme and critical moment of 
the battle. Through the blinding rain and 
driving mist our soldiers plunged their way in 
headlong charge. They minded no more the 
enemy’s bullets, no thought of death or danger 
chilled their courage; the foe was in front, and 
the fierce blood-lust—that awful, uncontrol¬ 
lable desire for physical contact with his 
enemy, which now and then comes to a soldier, 
and makes him the most ferocious being that 
breathes — filled every man. Panting for¬ 
ward rushed Devonshire men and Manchester 
men, the grim Scots of the Gordons, and the 
eager cockneys of the Rifle Corps. The 
hardy farmers, who had assailed them so 
bravely all day, saw them coming, and knew 
they had met their masters. For one brief 
instant they stood and fired, then for very life 
they broke and fled, afraid to face the bayonet. 
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The rain, which had been falling' with more 
than tropical violence, began to lighten at the 
moment, and our soldiers, unable to reach their 
flying enemy with steel, once more opened fire. 

Now the Boer began to pay in earnest the 
penalty of his temerity in attacking British 
troops. Across the plain over which they had 
to retreat, the storm was pouring rivers of 
water. The dry dongas and watercourses, 
which earlier in the day had afforded safe 
shelter, and where they had gathered their 
dead and wounded, were now roaring torrents. 
On the banks of Fourie’s Spruit and Intombi 
Spruit the Boers hesitated, but they had to 
make a grim choice, and make it quickly. In 
front was the rushing water, and behind and 
all around were the flying bullets. Into the 
streams they plunged, and numbers were 
washed down into the Klip River and 
drowned. The dead and wounded men who 
had been left in the dongas and spruits for 
safety were also swept away by the floods, and 
not a few of the fugitives were shot as they 
struggled out on the opposite banks. It was a 
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complete and absolute rout, so complete that 
this morning the Boer burial-parties admitted 
to our men that it was the most disastrous 
battle they had fought since the beginning of 
the war. Our losses are, unhappily, by no 
means light. In officers they were especially 
severe, no less than forty-four being killed or 
wounded. One company of the Gordons at 
the close of the battle was commanded by a 
lance-corporal, who was the senior officer 
unwounded. 

The Imperial Light Horse was commanded 
by a junior captain, and could only muster 
about 100 men fit for duty out of nearly 500. 
The Devons and Manchester also suffered 
heavily, but the saddest loss on our side was 
Colonel Dick-Cunyngham. He had only re¬ 
cently returned to duty after recovering from 
the wound he received at Eland’s Laagte. 
Lord Ava’s wound is also a fatal one, and he 
is universally mourned. He was a favourite 
with every one, and his cheery presence will 
be missed by all who knew him, and especially 
by General Hamilton, on whose staff he served. 
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On the general aspect of the battle there is 
little to say. It was less a battle than a 
prolonged duel to the death between long lines 
of desperate, determined men. The enemy, 
partly by treachery, partly by a brave rush, 
obtained a position in the hours of darkness. 
He gained not an inch during the whole 
dreadful day, and he lost very little until the 
last charge drove him away headlong. It was 
a fight in which the mettle of both sides was 
well tried, and, thank God! that of our own 
proved to be the best in the end. 

At two other points besides Bestcr’s Hill 
were attacks made by the enemy—a tentative 
one at Helpmakaar Post, and a more serious 
attack at Observation Hill, in which the enemy 
came well up to our lines. In both cases they 
were easily repulsed, in that against Observa¬ 
tion Hill with heavy loss to the Boers. The 
regiments engaged here were the Leicesters, 
Liverpools, three companies of the Devons, 
and three or four of the Rifle Brigade. The 
latter were very much exposed to artillery fire 
from Surprise Hill and Thornhill's Kopje. 
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Their sangars were blown Hat by the shells, 
and it speaks admirably for their steadiness 
that, with practically no cover, they resisted 
and drove back a very heavy and determined 
attack. Our total loss in the battle was 121 
killed, and 242 wounded—a total of 363. It 
was a heavy loss, but it was the price we had 
to pay for keeping Ladysmith out of the hands 
of the enemy. Very few prisoners were taken. 
In the early morning some Light Horse 
troopers were captured, but when the Boers 
retreated they left the men, some of whom 
were wounded, behind them. Two officers of 
the Gordons were also captured. They were 
taken to the Free State laager, from which, 
however, they subsequently escaped, at the 
cost, I am afraid, of much personal discomfort 
to the militant parson who had mounted guard 
over them with a rifle. Our troops took half a 
dozen or so wounded Boers, who are now in 
hospital; but, so far as is known, not a man of 
ours remains in the hands of the enemy. 

To-day has been spent in the sad work of 
caring for the wounded and burying the dead. 
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General Joubert, early in the morning', sent in 
a request to be allowed to send parties to 
remove his dead. To this Sir George White 
returned a reply saying that the dead Boers in 
our lines would be carried down the hill and 
handed over on the neutral ground on the 
plain, but that no Boers would be allowed in 
our positions. The arrangement was subse¬ 
quently carried out, and 133 were handed over 
to their friends. This was the number actually 
killed on top of the hill. It was only a small 
proportion of the number killed on the slope, 
in the mimosa bush, and at the spruits during 
the retreat, alt of whom were, of course, re¬ 
moved by the Boers themselves, or were 
washed away by the floods. Our own dead 
were buried, some on the battlefield, and some 
in the little cemetery at Ladysmith, where, 
alas! many a freshly-turned mound of earth 
covers the last resting place of a brave and 
gallant soldier. 

The honours of the day are shared about 
equally by all the troops engaged. General 
Sir George White has already borne tribute to 
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the gallant and timely services of the Devon¬ 
shire Regiment. Brigadier-General Hamilton 
pays a similar tribute to the gallant Volunteers 
of the Imperial Light Horse, whose stubborn 
courage and cool, steady fighting, did so much 
to save the day at Waggon Hill. Addressing 
Colonel Edwards (late of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards), the commanding officer, General 
Hamilton says— 

“1 write this line just to let you and your 
brave fellows know that in my despatch it will 
be made quite clear that the Imperial Light 
Horse were second to none. No one realizes 
more clearly than I do that they were the 
backbone of the defence during that long day's 
fighting. Please make this quite clear to the 
men. To have been associated with them I 
shall always feel to be the highest privilege 
and honour.” 
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RELIEF AT LAST 


February 27, 1900. 

All clay yesterday we were listening to the 
guns of Sir Redvers Buller’s relieving force, 
and we had the glorious news of Roberts’ 
great victory. Yet, if any one ventures to 
express a belief in our speedy deliverance from 
the encompassing Boer, his remarks arc greeted 
with head-shaking and smiles of incredulous 
doubt. The good people and the garrison of 
Ladysmith have had so many false alarms of 
relief that they will accept the possibility of 
that happy event when it becomes an accom¬ 
plished fact. Long ago, in the middle of 
December, we heard Buller’s guns and believed 
in our immediate deliverance. The Post Office 
was fitted up for the despatch of business, 
the telegraph lines were got ready to forward 
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messages, and, best sign of all, people indulged 
themselves and their friends with a more lavish 
scale of diet, if that adjective may be applied to 
anything relating to food in Ladysmith. Alas ! 
our rejoicings were premature, and six long 
weeks elapsed before we again had our hopes 
raised, 

The five days’ fighting which resulted 
in the capture and loss of Spion Kop on 
January 24 was watched with breathless 
anxiety by every one in Ladysmith. It is true 
we could obtain but a very distant view of the 
battle, yet none the less did we sit patiently on 
the top of Waggon Hill, or Observation Hill, 
and considered our vigil well rewarded, did we 
catch a glimpse of the cloud of brown dust and 
browner smoke that denoted the explosion of 
a lyddite shell. There was a promise of help 
and assistance in every dark puff to be seen on 
the far-off slopes of Tabamyama. When the 
fighting ceased, and the thunder of the guns 
reached us no longer, there was no uneasiness. 

“ Buller has given them the ‘ knock,’ ” was the 
universal comment ; " and this quietness only 
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means that he has granted the Boers an armis¬ 
tice to enable them to bury their dead,” But 
as the days slipped past, and there was no 
renewal of the battle, and the 11 cad quarters 
Staff and Intelligence Staff professed to have 
no news as to the result, the old feelings of 
disappointment were renewed, and people began 
to debate another reverse. At length the truth 
gradually leaked out, and it became known 
that General Buller had failed in his second 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith, and had with¬ 
drawn across the Tugela. 

When everybody in Ladysmith knew what 
had happened — I believe it was after a 
Natal paper had come in with the news—• 
a belated and despondent line was added 
to the “orders” one night, to tell of the loss 
of Spion Kop Ridge. This withholding of 
news, whether good or bad, when it was 
obviously of advantage that unfounded and 
often malicious rumours should be contradicted 
as speedily as possible, was one of several 
singular features with which long custom made 
us familiar, and which made the methods and 
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management of the Intelligence Staff a by¬ 
word in the garrison. The failure of the second 
attempt to raise the siege was taken with much 
greater equanimity than the first. There was a 
perfectly hopeful feeling prevalent, to which 
the successful repulse of the attack of January 6 
contributed not a little. That event showed 
11s the strength and reliability of the regiments 
composing Sir George White’s force, and it 
increased the already abounding confidence felt 
in the General. Hence it is that people are 
awaiting so calmly the?issue of the battle now 
being waged down near the Tugcla, 

Speaking generally, the month of January, 
save for the attack of the 6th inst., has been 
one of the least eventful of the siege. There 
have been, however, several incidents which 
are of considerable moment to us in here, 
though they may not appear very important to 
outsiders. Until a couple of weeks ago, thanks 
to the masterly administration of the commis¬ 
sariat by Colonel Ward and Colonel Stoneman, 
people experienced comparatively little of what 
are supposed to be the regular concomitants of 
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every beleaguerment. It was a commonplace 
observation that we could hardly claim to have 
been really besieged, because nobody had been 
obliged to eat horseflesh, or subsist on very 
short rations after the manner of all besieged 
populations. Whether these remarks were 
jocular or made in earnest does not make much 
difference, because horseflesh, and not too 
much of it either, is now the daily ration of the 
troops. 

Towards the end of last month it was 
found that the supplies of grain for horse¬ 
feeding were practically exhausted, and that 
the animals must starve or shift for themselves. 
Accordingly an order was issued that the 
remaining grain and forage should be retained 
for the use of the artillery horses and seventy- 
five horses per cavalry regiment All other 
horses and mules, no matter to whom they 
belonged, must be turned loose to graze on the 
veldt. It was, and is, a pitiable sight to see 
troop-horses by the hundred roaming the bare 
veldt and rocky hills trying to feed off grass 
that trek-ox and slaughter-cattle had already 
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eaten to the very earth. The season has, 
fortunately in one respect, but unfortunately for 
the poor animals, been of exceptional clryness, 
and the veldt is now as bare as it should be in 
June. The result to the unfortunate animals 
is starvation. Gaunt, hungry horses, getting 
thinner day by day, herd about in hundreds. 
My own beasts I have had to turn loose with 
the rest, and I am in constant dread lest they 
take it into their heads to turn traitor and cross 
over to the Boer lines where the grass is better, 
as about two hundred cavalry horses have 
already done. 

Simultaneously with the turning loose of 
the horses, it was discovered that we had 
eaten up almost our last trek-ox. As 
we have no vegetables, fresh meat is an 
absolute necessity, so it was decided by Sir 
George White that the best-conditioned horses 
should, be slaughtered for food. Most of us 
were a bit squeamish at first with our ration of 
horse-meat. For my own part, I confess, I 
used it at first only to make soup, but I have 
got over my daintiness, and now find that the 
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meal is really far more tender and palat¬ 
able than the dreadfully tough and unappetiz¬ 
ing beef cut from a trek-ox. Other people 
hold the same opinion, and so far I have heard 
no grumbling about the change, but rather the 
reverse. The ordinary daily ration now con¬ 
sists of one pound of horse-meat, one half- 
pound of biscuits (one pound of bread on 
alternate days), one-sixth of an ounce of tea or 
coffee, and one and a half ounces of sugar. 
Until the beginning of February we had a 
small allowance of mealie meal, which made 
excellent porridge, but the supply ran short, and 
we no longer receive this welcome addition to 
our scanty rations. The discontinuance of the 
meal ration has been greatly felt by everybody. 

It will be seen, therefore, that those hardy 
spirits who wished to experience real siege fare 
have had their wish fully gratified. The 
quantity of food I have mentioned does not 
look much on paper, but when one divides it 
up into three meals it looks, and, what is worse, 
feels still less. Yet this spare regimen is not 
altogether without compensating advantages, 
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Some of us, who, under happier circumstances, 
availed ourselves of ample opportunity to 
gratify fairly healthy appetites, and paid the 
penalty therefor, are now beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of once more possessing a “ figure,” 
and the words “ indigestion ” and “ liver” have 
ceased to possess their old meanings. But I 
had almost forgotten the masterpiece of Colonel 
Ward and his Staff. There were a lot of our 
horses and mules so thin that it would have 
been useless to cut them up into rations, yet 
they had enough meat here and there on their 
very conspicuous skeletons to give them some 
food value. Some genius of the Army Service 
Corps—I have not yet been able to learn 
accurately to whom the undying fame belongs 
—conceived the idea of converting these 
animals into bov—I mean “chevril.” 

The liquid, so named after its chief in¬ 
gredient, contains a variety of substances, and 
its first preparation entailed a great amount of 
worry and anxiety. It was but a trifle, how¬ 
ever, to the difficulty of inventing a suitable 
label. One was at length devised and duly 
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lithographed. Lieutenant McNalty, A.S.C., 
the officer in charge of the factory, sent me a 
bottle of chevril bearing one of these labels. 
Conspicuous in the centre was a steam-engine 
rampant, having below the words, “ The Iron 
Horse,” and above, on a scroll, " Rcsurgam.” 
In various other parts of the label were the 
legends, “Superior Ladysmith Chevril.” “ None 
genuine without the signature.” “ Regis¬ 
tered; id. plain, 2d. coloured.” I sampled 
the contents and found them not at all bad, 
but, as I wasn’t as hungry as usual at the 
moment, I thought I would put the precious 
bottle aside for use in moments of exhaustion 
as a pick-me-up. I forgot the chevril for a 
couple of days, and when next I opened the 
mixture it was the “ highest ” horse that ever 
was bottled. It appears that chevril is intended 
for immediate consumption, and when issued 
fresh, and mixed with a proportion of hot water, 
it is a real godsend to the poor, cold, hungry 
soldiers on outpost duty at night, and it is 
chiefly for their use that the nourishing com¬ 
pound is being manufactured. 
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la all seriousness, the troops are in need of 
some change very soon. Many of them arc 
practically barefoot, most are in rags, and on 
the faces of nearly all of them are plainly to be 
seen the traces left by hunger. In the Man¬ 
chester Regiment alone over 120 men are 
shoeless, and some of the other battalions are 
nearly as bad. IL is rare to sec a whole pair 
of trousers or tunic in some of the corps. 
Patches cover knees, elbows, and other parts, 
and toes may often be seen through broken 
shoe-leather. As this letter will not reach 
England for, perhaps, six weeks or more, I 
have ventured to treat somewhat lightly our 
present sufferings, in the hope that by the time 
this is printed they will be at an end; but, 
indeed, our plight is not an enviable one. 
Colonel Ward and Lieutenant-Colonel Stone- 
man have done all that men could do to make 
our stock of provisions go as far as possible, 
and Lieutenant Doherty, the officer in charge 
of the issuing depdts, worked wonders in 
arranging details, conserving stores and pre¬ 
venting -waste, but, withal, we are getting* 
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perilously near starvation point, and if there is 
again a check to the relieving force we may be 
pretty hard put to it to hold out, 

I do not know whether the Censor has 
allowed it to be cabled to England that we 
are reduced to eating our horses, and that 
the soldiers are rapidly becoming ragged and 
shoeless. That information has been cut out 
of my messages, along with other news of 
a perfectly harmless character, but the straits 
to which wc have come must be made 
known to the public at home in order 
that they may know how to apportion the 
blame and the praise arising out of the 
present situation. Sir George White and the 
comparatively small force under his command 
have made a gallant fight. They held Lady¬ 
smith against three times their number in the 
early days of the siege, when the town was 
as open and defenceless as any English village. 
In the face of a cruel and continuous bombard¬ 
ment they built up defences, dug earthworks, 
laid down entanglements, and made thorn 
fences until it is now secure against almost any 
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attack, T wice have they repulsed the enemy’s 
attempts to carry Ladysmith by assault, and 
on two occasions, by night attacks, they in¬ 
flicted serious losses, both in guns and men, 
on the besiegers. There is no British force in 
South Africa which the Boers dread so much 
as they do the 10,000 or 11,000 men composing 
the Ladysmith garrison, and there is none 
with which they are less willing to come to 
close quarters. It is this admirable little army, 
most of it the pick of our Indian troops, that 
has been left to stew in its juice for more than 
three months, and to be reduced to eating 
horseflesh and subsisting on barely enough food 
to keep soul and body together. Whose is the 
blame no one in Ladysmith presumes to say, but 
blame lies heavily somewhere, and those respon¬ 
sible must make answer to the British public, 
Unfortunately, all through the months we 
have been shut in we have had to contend 
with more deadly enemies than the Boers, and 
more difficult to guard against. Disease has 
been terribly prevalent, and the record for the 
first week in February was the worst so far. 
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On Saturday, February 3, there were over 
2300 patients in the hospital camp at Intombi, 
Of these no fewer than 1240 were suffering 
from enteric fever and dysentry—700 from the 
former alone. There has been a large number 
of deaths, sometimes as high as thirty in one 
day, and the lonely little cemetery out on the 
veldt is assuming dimensions that give rise to 
very melancholy feelings. It does not mend 
matters much to know that medicines and 
proper food for the sick are almost exhausted. 
Milk—almost the only nourishment permissible 
in typhoid or dysentery—is painfully scarce. 
Tinned milk is reduced to a few boxes, and 
the fresh supply, obtained from the few 
wretched cows that Colonel Ward’s staff 
gathered up from all quarters, some time ago, 
is not sufficient to give the patients a twentieth 
part of what they require. Possibly all this 
dismal catalogue of evils is already known at 
home, but as Major Altham, the Chief of the 
Intelligence Department, refuses to allow it 
to be sent out by cable, I feel compelled to 
chronicle it in this letter. 
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Painful as the statement is, it must be plainly 
put: the hospital methods and arrangements 
have been the least efficiently conducted of any 
in connection with the garrison. In the month 
of November and the early weeks of December 
waste—scandalous waste, orworse—was allowed 
to proceed unchecked, and immense quantities 
of medical comforts-—such as tinned milk, 
brandy, arrowroot, extract of beef, essence of 
mutton, prepared soups and beef tea, and 
similar stores—disappeared in a manner that 
was perfectly astounding. One hospital is re¬ 
ported to have issued 612 tins of milk in one 
day. The patients could not have consumed 
it, and where it went is a mystery. Other 
stores disappeared almost at a similar rate, and 
nobody seemed to have any interest in check¬ 
ing the waste. At length the Army Service 
Corps officers called attention to the extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity with which stores were vanish¬ 
ing, and inquiry revealed a most unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs, .Reform was instituted, 
and a better system devised, under which the 
yraste was stopped almost entirely. But the 
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mischief had been done, and the stores that 
were made away with in November, if they 
had been available in January and during the 
present month, would have saved scores of 
lives. There is not the slightest doubt or 
question but that many and many a brave 
fellow’s life was lost through lack of a suffi¬ 
ciency of proper food while ill in hospital. 

Nor was the hospital accommodation suffi¬ 
cient. Men only partially recovered from sick¬ 
ness had, in hundreds of instances, to be 
discharged to make room for more urgent cases. 
These poor fellows were, unfit to go back to 
duty, and too often the result was relapse and 
death. Of course the dreadfully embarrassing 
circumstances in which we are placed, with no 
means of replenishing stores or providing in¬ 
creased accommodation to meet increased re¬ 
quirements, renders an immense amount of 
suffering unavoidable, but a closer organization 
and better discipline in the early months of the 
siege would have prevented much of what has 
occurred. I have had a return placed in my 
hands to-day which gives the total number of 
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officers and men admitted to hospital between 
November 1 and January 31. From this it 
appears that the total admitted for diseases 
was 179 officers and 4833 men, so that practi¬ 
cally half of the whole force in garrison has 
been in hospital at one time or another during 
these three months. The deaths for the same 
period from disease were six officers and 286 
men. There were remaining in hospital on 
January 31--from wounds in action, 40 officers 
and 285 men; from disease, 89 officers and 
2056 men, making a total under treatment of 
2341. I have not been able to get the figures 
down to the present date. 

Hurrah and three cheers ! Our troubles are 
over at last! Just as I wrote the last couple 
of lines the firing of our Naval Battery, which 
has been pounding' briskly at Long Tom on 
Bulwana for the past half-hour without getting 
a reply, was mingled with tremendous cheering, 

I thought that some specially lucky shot had 
demolished Long Tom, which the Boers are 
trying to take away, but on going out f found 
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it was infinitely better—the siege of Ladysmith 
is raised ! In the street was the advance guard 
of Duller’s cavalry, with the Earl of Dundonald 
in command, and round them the most franti¬ 
cally delighted crowd that ever welcomed 
deliverers. Cheering, laughing, hurrahing, pat¬ 
ting each other on the back, and carrying on 
as if half-crazy with joy, the crowd made it 
impossible for Sir George White, who had 
ridden down to welcome the relieving column, 
to say a word. The force that has come in 
consists of Imperial Light Horse and Natal 
Volunteers, and they report that they met with 
no opposition and saw no Boers, except fifty 
dead ones in a trench. The main body of 
Buller’s force is at Pieter’s Station, about ten 
miles out, so that they can easily be here to¬ 
morrow. We now understand the frantic haste 
with which the Boers were treking northward 
yesterday and this morning, and why they 
began so hastily to take away their guns from 
round Ladysmith to-day. Duller gave them 
a beating yesterday to help Lord Roberts’ 
victory to impress Majuba Day on their 
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memory. They have had enough of fighting 
round here and are dying back to the fastnesses 
of the Drakensberg. Well, thank goodness, 
our long trouble is over; but, above all, thank 
God we were able through all those 120 weary 
days to keep the flag flying in Ladysmith. 
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